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EDUCATION AND THE AGE OF ANXIETY: 
A MESSAGE TO 1956 GRADUATES 


By Riley Hughes* 


T STRIKES ME that the chief educational phenomenon of 

our time—the fact that a college education is increasingly 
coming to be looked upon as every American’s birthright—will 
make for profound changes, and significant opportunities too, in 
our society. The presence of a great body of men and women 
trained in the arts and sciences will be a national loss—and 
indeed a source of some danger—unless we do some creative 
thinking about the career uses to which the soon almost uni- 
versal standards of higher learning will be put. As what is 
being called “automation” places more and more processes, 
manual and clerical, in the province of the machine, of mechani- 
cal “brains” of various sorts, there will be a crucial pattern of 
shift in employment. We are told that we need not fear that we 
face technological unemployment again, that new careers will 
be carved out by the new processes. That well may be. None- 
theless, educated men and women will be wise to consider seek- 
ing careers in what we might call the “new” professions—in fields 
not previously considered such. 


NEW CAREERS IN OLD OCCUPATIONS 


The day may not be far off when liberally and professionally 
trained men will gladly invade these areas. The distinction be- 
tween “white collar” workers and others is more and more, 
morally and socially, an invidious one. A factory foreman with 
a college major in economics, a master plumber or an electrical 
repairman prepared by college physics and chemistry—these 
need not be looked upon as anomalies. A union organizer with 
an M.A. in history or a chief of police with a Ph.D. in sociology 
should both be more useful citizens and public servants with 


*Riley Hughes is associate professor of English at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. This article is the substance of a commence- 
ment address which Mr. Hughes will deliver next month at Marian Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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such degrees than without them. There are, indeed, certain 
public services which would benefit enormously from the pro- 
fessional man’s code and outlook. And how much more reward- 
ing would careers in trades and nonprofessional fields be over 
many of the careers in business for which we now train our 
graduates. To turn out educated men for much of the paper 
work—the paper-clipping and memo-writing manias—of our 
present business world is to widen the gulf between creative 
power and need rather than, as the Abbé Pierre would have 
us do, to narrow it. 

What a tremendous challenge and opportunity such a state 
of affairs would bring to the liberal arts. Indeed, only if there 
is a leaven of liberally trained men and women would such a 
change in our pattern of employment be fruitful. Without this 
leaven, we should have a bureaucratic, depersonalized society 
with a vengeance. Nor should we overlook the apostolic oppor- 
tunities which would occur should thousands of men and women 
trained in Catholic colleges unite themselves to the common 
destiny, bringing knowledge and the apostolic spirit to bear upon 
need, and upon the broad bases of our national life. We require, 
of course, our doctors and our lawyers, our engineers, and the 
rest, and if you are preparing yourselves for any of these pro- 
fessions you are engaging yourselves to partake of honorable call- 
ings. But I would direct your attention as well to our last, and 
perhaps most rewarding, frontier, the penetration of the com- 
mon life with the unbought grace, the dedication, and the self- 
less values of your liberal training. 

Yet it may seem to you that you are mocked, in this age of 
ambiguity, with talk of opportunities, of a future measured in 
rolling decades instead of agonizing months, and days, and 
minutes. It may seem to you that what Cardinal Newman could 
call science’s “magical tree of knowledge” has been bearing some 
very strange fruit indeed. In your totally new society, one of 
unprecedented dimensions, one which can move matter and con- 
vey thought at speeds hitherto undreamed, there seems to be a 
fearful race between the instruments of benefit and bane, be- 
tween nuclear weapons and preventive medicine. Your time has 
been called the age of anxiety, yet the word “anxiety” may seem 
to you a feeble sign for the human condition as it is now. 
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THINGS IN THE SADDLE 


The temporary division of your world into artificial compart- 
ments is an effect, not a cause, of the fact that this is indeed a 
time of troubles. And the cause is not far to seek. Our bishops 
have pointed out to us again and again the form and features 
of the true enemy of the world’s peace and of our own fulfill- 
ment. It is, of course, materialism, atheistic materialism. And 
of this materialism, communism itself, however forbidding, is 
only the most recent, though indeed the most terrible, manifesta- 
tion—only the loudest, if the crudest, voice. Materialism, how- 
ever, is not only the enemy without the gate, the presence on 
the other side of the barricade. It is to be found, and found 
flourishing, among us. Materialism, to use the words of Bernanos, 
“bestows upon us an empire equal to God’s.” And when it comes 
full and triumphantly upon us, when we completely and unequi- 
vocally surrender, then Things will be firmly in the saddle and 
riding mankind. 


I would call your attention to just two aspects of the per- 
vasive materialism of our day. Against both of these you will 
continually find yourselves in combat, for they are like dust 
particles, ever present in the air we breathe. They both 
offer themselves as consolations of the world, against the 
world. They promise escape from the huge materialisms that 
rule nations into the small materialisms that would rule private 


men, 

The first of these, to call it as the world thinks of it, is the 
consolation of sexuality. Increasingly in the past three decades, 
as men have more and more seen themselves stripped of stature 
and dignity by the hugeness of industrial, political, and mechani- 
cal combinations, men have created private worlds—neurotic and 
psychotic—in which to live. “We were the end of time,” F. Scott 
Fitzgerald said of the twenties, and from the twenties onward 
the physical and moral dislocation of private men from public 
order has mounted in geometrical progression. “I was endeavor- 
ing,” wrote a minor but highly typical figure of the Jazz Age, 
“to persuade a Chinese professor who is at work on a torpedo 
which he expects to shoot to the sun to allow me to live in the 


center of this torpedo.” 
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The cult of sexuality, in our books, our magazines, on the large 
and small screens of mass entertainment, yes, even in our news- 
papers, has created a torpedo in the center of which we are 
expected to live. In two and a half decades of reviewing books, 
particularly novels, I know as well as anyone the full horror of 
the cult of sexuality. The excesses of the printed page, and 
the new cult that would make the world safe for perverts and 
perversion—these are “consolations” in our society which sicken, 
and from which the mind reels. In testimony before a recent 
House of Representatives investigation committee a witness, pro- 
testing the flood of pornography of the past decade, used the 
phrase “innocent old people.” It is appalling to think that if the 
cult of sexuality is permitted to continue unchecked, there will 
be no innocent old people, nor innocent young people either. 
As the parent of four members of the next college generation, I 
cannot look upon this phenomenon with either calm or joy. 

We must, therefore, be in constant combat against the vehicles 
of lust, however plausible, however brilliant. Yet there is danger 
that in our reasonable reaction against the consolation of sexuality 
which today’s materialism holds up to us that we will embrace 
another and subtler consolation. This is the second consola- 
tion I would warn you against, the one which comes from sneer- 
ing at the intellect and things of the mind. It is fashionable to- 
day to use the term “egg-head” in a slighting sense. Fashionable, 
but dangerous. We must always distinguish between those who 
use the intellect in a debased way and the use of the intellect 
itself. You who have spent your years in the company of ideas 
and concepts must not, in an embarrassed attempt to be “popu- 
lar,” join in the fear and suspicion which intellect creates among 
so many. 


PARTICIPATION WITH DETACHMENT 


Clearly the luxuries the world offers for consolation, the lit- 
tle satisfactions that would persuade their victims to consider 
the world well lost, are not for us. But we cannot assume a 
negative attitude; we cannot draw a magic line, a boundary 
which will keep the secular, material world out. We may indeed 
find it necessary to descend into the catacombs once again, but 
the point about the catacombs is not so much that a persecuted 
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Church went into them as that a triumphant Church came out 
of them. The point for you is that you do not have the choice 
between participation and withdrawal. You cannot ask with 
Thoreau: Shall I join the universe? Nor agree with Margaret 
Fuller when she writes, “How much nobler stands a man en- 
tirely unpledged, unbound.” You are not related to your time 
and place under conditions of free contract. “I will not be a mem- 
ber of any society I have not joined,” said Thoreau; but you 
know, from the wisdom of the perennial philosophy, that you 
may, in charity and justice, no more withhold from membership 
and responsibility in civil society than you may choose whether 
or not you will be of the race of Adam. The one involves the 
other. You have not a matter of choice before you, but a high 
calling. You must embrace the Thomistic balance of participa- 
tion with detachment. 

American society is yours. In it you must have a directive 
hand. Not only is it your obligation as a Catholic—it is your 
historic destiny. I saw recently the murals in the new railroad 
station in New Orleans. There, for heedless traveler and serious 
student of American life alike, are colorful representations of 
what the Church has meant to this country. One sees the cross 
on the jeweled orb of French kings, the cross hanging from the 
belts of Spanish friars. One huge mural depicts a Sister of 
Charity by the bedside of a dying Negro. Another shows, 
through the device of the painter’s perspective art, what to the 
eye seems an infinite series of nuns with arms outstretched, teach- 
ing the young. This is America, this is the Catholic America 
which is inalienably yours. No, however appalled you become by 
surface manifestations of American life, many of them material- 
istic in origin and purpose, you may not withdraw. 


It will be the mark of your active charity in your life, in what- 
ever profession or field you find yourself, to work for those prin- 
ciples which give the life of man purpose, and dignity, and honor. 
You are called to an apostolate, and in the most specific terms. 


We are, are we not, too often prone to celebrate the conversions 
of the famous, to keep “box scores” on what well-known per- 
sonalities have at last “come in,” and perhaps too little given to 


consider the quiet, unheralded conversion of the many. We 
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hear far too often of novelists who “happen to be Catholics”; 
industrialists, or scientists, or movie stars, who “happen to be 
Catholics.” Let us place the emphasis where it belongs. Let 
us be Catholics who happen to be novelists, industrialists, scien- 
tists, workers, farmers, and housewives. 


YOUR GOLDEN AGE 


America is yours. This age is yours. Please God it may be 
a golden age. It is your golden age; you must make it so, for it 
is the only time you have. Whatever lies before us, there are 
the realities of work, prayer, family life, the intellectual quest. 
If these realities are pursued, not in selfish withdrawal, but with 
the participation in life which draws its deepest impulses from 
spiritual detachment from things, the charity of your lives will 
be distributive and pervasive; and your society will be tempered, 
altered, remade. 

We have all, in fact, been living in a golden age, if only we 
would consider it so and draw all the proper implications from . 
the fact. Too often we divide history and label it after the 
names of wars or after worldly leaders. We use secular labels 
in our thinking and then wonder why we have so many secular 
impressions, impulses, and thoughts. As Franz Werfel observes 
in one of his novels, the spirit suffered a defeat when men, in 
the first flush of the arrogance of discovery, named the planets 
after pagan deities. If we cannot name, why do we not at least 
think of, periods of history in the precise terminology which 
links our history to its eternal origin and meaning. Should we 
not, then, divide time into pontificatesP It is a sign of a golden 
age for all of us that we have been living—and for you that you 
go forth into the world—in a very great pontificate. We have 
been given a Father for whom we can all feel the greatest, most 
intense, personal devotion. In our Holy Father we have a model 
of participation with detachment which we all, in our lesser and 
varying ways, can follow. We have heard the voice of great- 
ness, and in its accents found the utterance of true consolation, 
of wisdom, and of peace. 





CATHOLIC LIBERAL COLLEGE 
AND AMERICAN STUDIES 


By Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C.* 


MERICAN CIVILIZATION has become an integral part 

of American university study. The broadening of the 
subject matter of American history from the political and mili- 
tary to include economic, social, literary and religious factors 
and the rise of the United States to high international power 
have set the stage for the analysis of American civilization and 
the formulation of a program of studies to insure that future 
generations are properly formed to carry on that civilization. 
Despite the wide varieties of American studies programs in 
American universities, the Catholic universities have not come 
forward with a Catholic appreciation of American civilization. 
As a matter of fact the insistence by the Catholic colleges on 
non-national values on one side and the insistence by them on 
the practical values on the other render doubtful the success of 
any Catholic approach to American humanistic studies in the 
liberal arts college. 

There are, indeed, in some approaches to American studies 
pragmatic notions which are contrary to Catholic principles. 
This is particularly true of the notion of civilization set forth by 
Charles and Mary Beard in the introduction to The Rise of 
American Civilization.'_ The Beards regard all past civilizations 
as not only dead but of no necessary value in the modern scien- 
tific and industrialized world and consider historical study as 
merely a tool in the creation of a new civilization. Followers of 
Charles Beard were shocked when he became in his later years 
a leading isolationist, unaware that Beard’s rejection of other 
cultures and other peoples was an essential effect of his prag- 
matic notion of truth and culture. The skeptical attitude, how- 


*Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., Ph.D., is head of the Department 
of History at the University of Notre Dame. 

1 Charles Beard and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1954), pp. vii-xv; The American Spirit (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942), pp. 672-74. 
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ever, of some Catholic educators towards ancient and foreign 
civilizations partakes of this pragmatism, relying as they do on 
revealed truth and philosophical principles to save them from 
error in the creation of a new and better civilization. The 
Catholic form of this pragmatism is more spiritual than that of 
the economic interpretationist school of Beard and Carl Becker 
because of its insistence on supernatural and sacramental values, 
but in the field of cognition it shares the same skepticism to- 
wards the past and the distant and the same devotion to activism. 
As a result this Catholic relativism seems to ignore American 
civilization as well and to attempt to recreate an idealized civili- 
zation which is out of touch with existing American institutions. 
Most of these Catholic pragmatists, if the term may be used, 
belong to the “great books” type of relativism and for some years 
gave too much faith to the pseudo-Thomistic school of Robert 
M. Hutchins and Mortimer Adler. That Hutchins and Adler 
have ever held any essentially Thomistic principles is open to 
doubt, yet the controversy over education which flared up be- 
tween the John Dewey and Charles Beard and the Hutchins and 
Adler wings of American relativism certainly fooled many Ameri- 
can Catholic educators. Neither of these groups because of their 
relativism, can offer an acceptable basis for a Catholic approach 
to American civilization, but the “great books” approach has a 
much greater appeal to the spiritually minded, especially when 
Hutchins and Adler professed to be neo-Thomists.? Any at- 
tempt by Catholics to adapt either the Beard or the Hutchins 
approach to American civilization would not only be dangerous, 
because of the basic relativism of these approaches, but a definite 
departure from the traditional Catholic culture in its historical 
development. The Catholic tradition is based upon the same- 
ness of human nature and a tradition of growth in human know!l- 
edge that is at variance with any notion that we can fashion a 
new civilization from modern science or from old ideals. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY BEGINNINGS 


Looking at the history of the American Catholic college one 


2 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936), pp. 96ff. See also exchange between Hutchins 
and Dewey in Social Frontier, III (1936-37), pp. 71-73, 103-05, 167-69. 
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is impressed with the fact that the beginnings of the present 
liberal arts college were in the classical program brought over 
from Western Europe. The liberal arts college of mediaeval 
Western Europe was certainly a part of the best tradition of that 
time and period and the early American college, as Samuel Eliot 
Morrison indicates in his history of Harvard, tried at first to con- 
tinue that tradition.? The Catholic college was not greatly dif- 
ferent in this from the early Protestant colleges of the country. 
The Notre Dame program in 1855-56, for instance, like most 
American colleges took over almost completely the Greek and 
Latin program, adding English composition and literature— 
which included history—and some introduction to mathematics 
and general science. The fact that this program could be taken 
by only a few did not seem to disturb the founders of American 
Catholic colleges. Higher education in the tradition of mediaeval 
universities was the education for the few, chiefly the clergy, 
lawyers, doctors, and other educators.5 For the more numerous 


applicants, who could not acquire Greek or Latin and were 
destined for business or trade, Notre Dame offered first its manual 
labor school, and its English or commercial course with its train- 
ing in arithmetic, English composition, and bookkeeping. All 
were regarded as students of Notre Dame but only those who 
followed the classical program were regarded as in the college.® 


Even when the science course at Notre Dame was introduced 
in 1866, this was merely a concession to American realities.’ 
Instead of Greek, and perhaps Latin, the generalized science 
classes were introduced at first without the program departing 
from the essential disciplinary character of the liberal collegiate 
course. A strange effect of this mode of development at Notre 
Dame has been the sharp separation of these two programs as 


3 Samuel Eliot Morrison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935), pp. 247-62. 

4 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana, for the Academic Year 1855-1856 (Notre Dame, Ind.: 
The University, 1856). 

5 James Westfall Thompson, The Literacy of the Laity in the Middle 
Ages (Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Press, 1939). This is a 
better account of learning than of education. 

6 Bernard J. Lenoue, “Historical Development of the Curriculum of 
the University of Notre Dame” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Notre Dame, 1933). 

7Ibid., pp. 31-32. 
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two distinct but equal courses of study. The common elements 
between the liberal arts and the science programs were some 
classes in English composition and literature, history, and philos- 
ophy. This equality was not at first granted to the engineering 
program or the law school. These later programs were more like 
the commercial school and the manual labor school: they were 
practical courses, presupposing a minimum preparation in cul- 
tural studies and concentrating on the specific needs of the en- 
gineer, the lawyer, or the tradesman. 


Printed catalogues, of course, do not tell of the individual solu- 
tions and practical exceptions in frontier American efforts to adopt 
European cultural form to the American scene, but they do state 
the theory and the aims of the programs offered in these institu- 
tions. And while other Catholic colleges have been influenced 
by the cultural traditions of their religious communities and local 
situations, the end products in most Catholic colleges at the 
time of the great collegiate expansion after World War I were 
quite the same.® Having the catalogues and records of Notre 
Dame at hand I have concentrated chiefly on Notre Dame’s 
efforts to create an American Catholic college program since 
1850, because Notre Dame has always pioneered efforts to adapt 
the Catholic college to American situations. One thing that 
shocked me at first on reading the list of graduates during the 
early decades was the actual abandonment of the classical pro- 


gram by the large majority of the students long before the end 
of the nineteenth century. 


Notre Dame, more than most colleges founded by religious 
organizations in the first half of the nineteenth century, has al- 
ways been essentially a layman’s school, despite the fact that 
seven of her first fourteen recipients of the Bachelor of Arts de- 


8 Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, Pictorial Number 1905, 
pp. 52-55. 


9A survey, though admittedly incomplete, of the catalogues of other 
Catholic colleges indicates that most of these are traveling the same route 
of development that Notre Dame has followed, with the exception of a 
few colleges which in recent years have tried to convert the entire liberal 
arts curriculum into a course in philosophy under the title of culture of 
civilization. 
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gree became priests.!° Of course even at Notre Dame the classi- 
cal program remained the ideal preparation for the future lawyer 
and public servant throughout the nineteenth century, but Greek 
became an increasingly difficult subject for the American student 
to acquire and had less and less value in a country dominated 
by frontier conditions. This classical program actually remained 
the program of very few students. In making this observation, 
it must also be remembered that the total collegiate enrollment 
at Notre Dame and similar Catholic colleges seldom reached one 
hundred. Judging from the number of graduates as early as 
the eighteen-seventies, one half of the collegiate students took 
the science course. The rest of the collegiate students not taking 
the liberal arts course took the law course or the engineering 
course. A further departure was made in 1887 when the English 
course was introduced into the liberal arts program, which by its 
very name indicated that it was intended to provide the student 
with the cultural values of the classical course by a concentration 
on English literature and criticism. Usually Latin was retained 
but Greek yielded to some modern language. 

There are certain important elements in these liberal arts pro- 
grams in the Catholic colleges of the late nineteenth century 
which need to be studied for their implications. In the first 
place, religion was not considered a collegiate subject, even 
though taught and enforced, if we may judge from the prizes in 
Christian Doctrine awarded to even collegiate students. There 
is no other trace of the teaching of religion in the early catalogues 
of Notre Dame. The second and a most important fact is that 
the basic tool for forming the mind—outside the scientific 
course—was language and literature with mathematics—not the 
writings of philosophy. At the start philosophy was taught only 
in the senior year, although the writings of Cicero, and Plato, 
and other thinkers were included in the classical course of 
authors read and studied. It is also noteworthy that while these 
courses of studies precede by a generation the Leonine revival 
of Thomism, yet the division of philosophy in the catalogue of 


10 Thirtieth Annual Catalogue of the Officers, Faculty and Students 
of the University of Notre Dame for the Academic Year 1873-74 (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: The University, 1874); herein are listed the alumni of the 
previous years with their degrees on pages 87-89. 
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this earlier period was the threefold Thomistic division of logic 
or mental philosophy, metaphysics or ontology, and ethics or 
moral philosophy instead of the baroque division introduced by 
Wolff in the eighteenth century and clung to so fatally in the 
present-day curriculum" History—at first ancient and then 
modern also—became a regular part of the curriculum, and, 
eventually, a class in political economy was introduced. 

In theory, throughout the nineteenth century, the basic liberal 
education remained the classical Latin, Greek and English litera- 
tures, and these were taught not as tools of philosophy and re- 
ligion but as the classic creations of great minds to be understood 
by the mastering first of the languages and the forms in which 
they were written. In practice, however, almost the only stu- 
dents who followed the full classical program were the can- 
didates for the priesthood, and even these intensified their philos- 
ophy as a prelude to formal theology. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY DEVELOPMENT 


At Notre Dame in the last decades of the nineteenth century 
there were occasional lay students who followed the old classi- 
cal course of four years of Latin and three of Greek, but most 
laymen in the liberal arts followed the literary course, at times 
a course in “Economics and History,” or a journalism course, or 
slipped into the law course which became a kind of refugium 
peccatorum. Most American Catholic schools, especially the 
Jesuit boarding schools, were more faithful than Notre Dame to 
the classical program, until in the early twentieth century in the 
opinion of some people Holy Cross College was about the only 
refuge for those students wanting the strict classical program 
in preparation for the priesthood or the professions. In all cur- 
ricula, when credit was given for religion, beginning at Notre 
Dame in 1919, a brief program of religion which was not the- 
ology was added to the curriculum.!2 As modern science be- 
came more specialized and intensified in the nineteenth century 
the science course became more and more tchnical, having its 
cultural courses at a minimum which included English, philos- 


11Cf. M. De Wulf, “Philosophy,” The Catholic Encyclopedia, XII 
(1911), 27. 
12 Cf, Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame (1919). 
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ophy, and sometimes history and economics. Thus at Notre 
Dame the science course which had retained the discipline of 
mathematics acquired the reputation of a much more difficult 
course than the arts course which had lost its discipline of lan- 
guages. Although some philosophy teachers said that logic was 
the essential discipline of the arts course, logic was never taught 
to the lay students as a full-fledged discipline and seemed to 
have no connection with English literature or with the Ameri- 
can scene. In recent years some have suggested that the Eng- 
lish professor teach logic, but no one suggests that the logic 
teacher teach English composition in which most logical expres- 
sion is taught in practice. 

A great factor in these later developments in the Catholic 
liberal arts course in the twentieth century was the organization 
of the public Catholic high school to supplement the private 
academy or preparatory school.'* These public Catholic high 
schools were in the larger cities, chiefly in the Middle West. 
They were intended to train the graduates of the parochial 
school, not to prepare them for college, and they soon eliminated 
the Greek and lessened the Latin classes because most of their 
students did not go to college. Instead of the classics these high 
schools emphasized modern languages, civics, science, social 
science, and even manual training and domestic science. Those 
students who did go to college from these high schools seldom 
had a good foundation in Latin, knew no Greek and possessed 
fewer and fewer of the tools for classical education. After World 
War I the rush of American youth to the colleges had its counter- 
part in the Catholic colleges. Also the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference waged a serious campaign to get the products 
of the Catholic high schools to go on to college.'* The resulting 
expansion of Catholic colleges broke up the old classical program 
and brought a rash of practical subjects into the curriculum. 

At Notre Dame the reorganization of 1921 under Father James 
Burns, C.S.C., who had been an advocate of the Catholic high 
school twenty years earlier, while reorganizing training for busi- 
~48y. A, Burns, “Catholic High Schools,” Proceedings and Addresses of 
the First Annual Meeting, Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, I 
(Columbus: The Association, 1904), pp. 39-59. 


14Cf. Why a Catholic College Education? (6th printing; Washington, 
D.C.: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1926). 
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ness in a program of college quality with its own degrees, also 
officially ended the old classical program.’® The classical course 
was, of course, in existence in theory but practically no one fol- 
lowed it except a few seminarians who had followed a classical 
preparatory seminary. The liberal arts course, as the relic of 
the classical course, had lost its character. This development 
had, indeed, been so gradual that there been no clear rationaliza- 
tion of the new curriculum that had emerged, and for that reason 
this curriculum has lacked orientation in terms of American 
civilization. 

The desire to give a Catholic education to the Catholic youth 
led to an accidental breakdown in intellectual discipline. Any 
theory that Catholic doctrine would take the place of this intel- 
lectual discipline in this education of the sons of peasants was 
lost in the efforts to adapt the religion program to the low caliber 
of these numerous applicants. The practical problem of indus- 
trialized America has driven the science course more completely 
into technical disciplines and advanced science classes, and the 
business school into technical business courses. But the same 
force has not in turn intensified the liberal arts course so as to 
make its products leaders in the field of liberal culture in the 
same way that the leaders of the technical schools intended to 
be leaders or at least full-fledged practitioners in the more tech- 
nical fields. The hodgepodge of courses which slipped into the 
liberal arts program had no definable character and no definite 
purpose except to provide a college degree for those who wanted 
additional education. Catholic colleges went along with other 
new colleges. Had the classical course been maintained within 
the program in Catholic colleges as the elite course, as possibly 
the reformers of the twenties hoped, some leadership in Ameri- 
can culture might have been exercised by the Catholic college 
and an integration might have been found for the mass of inde- 
pendent and practical subjects that were dragged into the col- 
lege curriculum. Further, the only integrating courses, religion 
and philosophy, were taught as if they had little or nothing to 
do with these new subjects in the curriculum. 

In terms of American civilization, there has been a failure of 


15 Bulletin of the University of Notre Dame, Series XVI, No. IV 
(April, 1921), pp. 64-66, 310-12. 
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most American technical schools to keep a balance between 
their technical courses and their cultural program, and in this 
the technical schools in Catholic universities have usually main- 
tained a measure of equality in techniques with other profes- 
sional schools. At Notre Dame the science school, the engineer- 
ing school, and the law school have competed successfully with 
secular schools of similar purpose because they did not rely on 
the forgotten discipline of language, but stressed mathematics 
or technical discipline. The business school, as an undergrad- 
uate program lacking the language and without the discipline 
of mathematics except arithmetic in accounting, has lacked col- 
legiate caliber except where it added well-taught courses in his- 
tory and literature to the courses that had formerly been taught 
in the non-collegiate business school. The new college of com- 
merce of Notre Dame in 1921 announced its purpose as to give 
the student a general cultural education and a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of business.'* 

These technical schools under religious auspices rendered a 
great service to American civilization by their insistence on 
spiritual values while studying technics and likewise rendered 
valuable service to the American Church by enabling Catholic 
youth to complete their education in an atmosphere favorable 
to religious development and to learn more completely the doc- 
trines of their religion. But the real conflict between American 
naturalism and religion as well as the elevation of frontier ignor- 
ance to civilization for the Catholic youth and the other cultural 
leaders lay in the activities and purposes of the liberal arts col- 
lege, sometimes called the college of arts and sciences. In this 
conflict of the twentieth century to say that the liberal arts pro- 
gram in Catholic colleges has not competed successfully with 
their secular counterparts is not a fully valid assertion, but to 
state that the Catholic college has attained an equality with the 
secular college in influencing American culture is also not true. 
Certainly the Catholic liberal arts college is not yet contribut- 
ing its share of influence to current American civilization. The 
distance in time necessary for a full evaluation of this failure 
has not yet come but the meager accomplishments of Catholic 
colleges since World War I in literature and public life justify 


16 Ibid., p. 310. 
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a weighing of the character of the present-day American Cath- 
olic liberal education and a tentative judgment of its efforts. In 
this a glance at the evolution of the Catholic liberal arts pro- 
gram is very revealing. 


PRESENT-DAY DEFECTS 


There has been much clear imitation of secular programs in 
the Catholic colleges, but in general this occasional imitation 
of the secular college classes within the Catholic college curricu- 
lum, while not always commendable, is not necessarily bad. If 
these more practical classes are only accidental and are properly 
taught on the collegiate level they cannot affect the essential 
validity of a good program. Nevertheless, I do not think that 
the attempt to integrate these wandering classes into a close 
unity through an impractical program of religion and philosophy 
has offered a workable solution. Certain essential defects in 
the evolved liberal arts program itself remained uncorrected and 
an orientation to the American scene within that program has 
not been attained.’ Hence, it can be said that any American 
studies program in the present Catholic college would be a mere 
pragmatic idealization of American realities in a hodgepodge of 
new classes, especially if added to a blind devotion to abstract 
ideals found in a thirteenth-century philosophy. The thirteenth- 
century philosophy was rationalizing thirteenth-century Western 
Europe—something quite different from twentieth-century 
America. 

Looked at from the perspective of its antecedents, the present 
Catholic liberal arts program differs from the old classical pro- 
gram primarily in the abandonment of the discipline of language 
and literature and secondarily in the substitution of an unrealis- 
tic philosophical approach for the actual training on the secular 
disciplines of the modern American college. Those of us who 
have been trying in history, literature, or the social sciences to 
get scholarship out of these misty-eyed but earnest youngsters 
find ourselves accused of secularism or materialism when we 
insist that the student undergo the discipline of historical study 
by learning the actual dates, names, and other facts of history, 
by learning the statistical findings of the social sciences, and 
by reading the actual classics of English and American literature. 
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We are regarded as lacking in orthodoxy if we insist for these 
youngsters that the courses of philosophy be intensified disci- 
plines rethought in terms of twentieth-century America. The 
discipline of foreign languages is apparently out in the present 
American college and the discipline of mathematics as a sub- 
stitute does not lead to cultural developments. The discipline 
of the liberal arts program must be found in the necessary sub- 
jects of the program itself and chiefly by intensification and by 
the acquiring of clear and exact knowledge in these same sub- 
jects. The discipline of exact knowledge in the social sciences, 
history, and ethics, no matter how secularized it seems to be is 
just as necessary as exact conjugations and declensions were to 
the learning of the ancient classics. 

There are other problems in the contemporary Catholic col- 
lege which are apparent to any one familiar with American Cath- 
olic students. In the first place the problem of teaching religion 
to the Catholic college student has not been solved. The old 
solution of teaching outside the curriculum the principles of 
Christian living proper to the intelligent laymen should be re- 
stored if the content of the courses is not to be elevated to the 
level of theology. The growth of secular knowledge in the 
modern urban civilization will not allow time to teach elementary 
religion as a substitute for collegiate subject. The fact that many 
Catholic students come from public high schools where religion 
is not taught merely emphasizes this solution. Certainly, to 
teach the catechetical elements of religion in the college under 
the assumption that they cannot be learned elsewhere is ridicu- 
lous. I once heard a philosophy professor bewailing the fact 
that students would not receive any training in ethics until his 
junior or senior year. He seemed totally unaware that if the 
student did not have any ethics before that time, or even before 
he got through high school, elementary teaching of ethics in 
college would be of little avail. I do not think the present re- 


ligion courses are really collegiate in caliber. If religion is to 
be taught as theology it should come after the philosophical 
course and really be theology, albeit for laymen. I can conceive 
such a course, technically collegiate, as giving the Catholic col- 
lege a real intellectual superiority proper to Catholic liberal 


education. 
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A second defect of the present curriculum of the Catholic liberal 
arts college lies in the rationalization of the courses in terms of 
the seminarian whose mastery of philosophy must precede his 
theology instead of rationalizing the course as a liberal arts 
course for the American layman. The philosophy program in 
Catholic colleges is in form a pre-theological course, not a liberal 
arts course. Catholic colleges insist on giving special disciplines 
in the subdivisions of philosophy before the student has mas- 
tered the essential disciplines of logic, metaphysics, and ethics, 
which I think can be taught to the student who does not intend 
to specialize in philosophy in a one-year course taught three or 
four times a week—and perhaps should be followed by a semes- 
ter or a year of the history of the chief philosophers. The pre- 
sent philosophy course in most Catholic college programs is too 
specialized for the beginning student of philosophy and not in- 
tense enough for the specialized philosopher. The seminary 
course in philosophy has the same defects but since it is directed 
towards preparing the seminarian for a Latin theological course 
phrased in the terms of scholastic philosophy, the latinized 
terminology and the intensification may be justified. But for 
the ordinary lay student the extra time and intensification is 
wasted. The rethinking of the philosophy course into a year’s 
complete liberal course would help to eliminate the present stu- 
dent criticism that the philosophy classes are “too much in the 
thirteenth century,” too much “by rote,” and without applica- 
tion to present-day problems.?* 

The low caliber of the religion classes and the deadening of 
the philosophy classes have resulted in a phenomenon which one 
must be in the classroom or have other contact with students to 
realize: the shifting of the real religious and philosophical teach- 
ing to the classes in literature, sociology, and economics and even 
history when it is taught not as history but as lessons in culture. 
Some programs for these religionized courses in literature and 
history have been openly advocated in catalogues of Catholic 
colleges. This situation explains the oft-quoted statement of 


17 The Curriculum of a Catholic Liberal College, A Report on the Col- 
lege of Arts and Letters at the University of Notre Dame (Notre Dame, 
Ind.: The University, 1953), pp. 9-11. This view is not shared in the 
opinions of the professors given later in the survey (pp. 146-51). 
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the Catholic college professor of literature that he is teaching 
religion and philosophy better than the religion and philosophy 
teacher. The truth of that statement sometimes cannot be denied, 
but unfortunately must be connected with the fact that the stu- 
dent is thereby deprived of his lecture in literature, or, in the 
case of the social sciences, of his lecture in economics, sociology, 
or history. This offers an explanation for the fact that the Cath- 
olic student sometimes has not read sufficiently his English and 
American classics and is backward in the factual knowledge of 
history and the social sciences. 

This problem is important in the social sciences where some 
secular writers have attempted to eliminate religious principles 
from sociology, from government, and from economics. For the 
Catholic these social sciences were at one time considered merely 
ethics until economics, sociology, and political science acquired 
their own bodies of knowledge and their own techniques. The 
closeness of these social problems to Catholic religious and ethi- 
cal teachings and the amoral character of some social science 
books have inclined some professors to make up for the dry, 
statistical teachings of these subjects by expounding the encycli- 
cals and neglecting the more secularized techniques and infor- 
mation of the recognized social sciences. It is in this sense that 
one can understand the complaint of some students of a Cath- 
olic college who said that the ethical treatments in religion, in 
philosophy, and in the social sciences are mere repetitions and 
fn two of these fields a waste of valuable time. 

It is true that these preachy literature teachers and these 
moralizing teachers of the social sciences are offering American 
studies but in a disorganized way. Actually the total result of 
this internal malformation of the Catholic college curriculum 
of the liberal arts is bound to be the graduate whose real ethical 
principles and religious and philosophical knowledge are not 
properly disciplined because not taught in the proper collegiate 
classes and whose factual knowledge in literature, history, and 
the social sciences is seriously deficient. In terms of actual con- 
tent this curriculum leads to ultimate confusion and any correc- 
tion of this situation has had to come from outside the classroom, 
from student self-formation, informal meetings in the lunchrooms, 
or in the unofficial “bull” sessions. This situation is probably 
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one of the chief causes for the agitation for better student-teacher 
relations, since these agitations usually have little to do with 
the actual contents of the classes. 

Defenders of the present trend in Catholic liberal arts col- 
leges are wont to point to the several young men and women 
who have gone through these programs of studies and continued 
successfully in business, in the study of law, or even in graduate 
studies, But even these defenders will not maintain that the 
number of leaders in American life from these Catholic liberal 
arts colleges is in proportion to the number of students. Most of 
us are baffled that a student can spend four years under col- 
legiate instruction and yet acquire so little advanced knowledge 
suitable for American leadership and manifest so little intel- 
lectual discipline. One defense of the low attainment of Cath- 
olic college graduates, which has merit, has claimed that the 
Catholic colleges are educating the first generation of students— 
those whose parents had no chance for higher education. This 
is an important handicap where the correction of this back- 
ground has been delayed or not corrected in the high school. 
Against this excuse, several of these first-generation students 
have become superior scholars and leaders under the same pro- 
grams of studies, although admittedly these few individuals are 
the exceptions who have acquired a discipline of mind and will 
above the program of studies, usually from the direction of some 
personally interested teacher. Thus the background of the stu- 
dent must not be made to bear all the blame for the perpetua- 
tion of this confusion and the lack of integration in the American 
Catholic liberal arts college. 

This lack of organization has been made worse by those who 
propose to integrate this unbalanced program in some particular 
class, especially in classes of religion and philosophy, where the 
students are really reciting such trite and spiritless generalities. 
In the first place no one can teach integration and the subject 
matter of any course at the same time. Those who try to do 
so are merely adding to the confusion of the student. Likewise, 
those who are trying to make up a deficiency of realistic philos- 
ophical and religious thought in classes which have by nature 
other purposes and techniques, particularly in literature, history, 
and the social sciences, are extending the distortion. The total 
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picture of the Catholic college trying to integrate its program 
in this confused way is a case of the blind helping the blind, 
or rather of the one confused teacher trying to correct the faults 
of his confused neighbor and doing thereby a worse job himself 
in his own field. 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES NEEDED 


The correction of this deformation of the liberal arts college 
can be made primarily by putting the various classes back into 
their natural order. The first solution is to remodel the religion 
and philosophy classes; the religion classes either by raising them 
to the theological level or, if left on the elementary level, by 
making them an auxiliary knowledge prerequisite for attendance 
but not by foisting elementary religion on the college curriculum; 
the philosophy classes, by making them really liberal arts 
courses—not courses for professional philosophers—and by bring- 
ing them into twentieth-century American focus. Then the sec- 
ondary evil can be corrected when the literature teacher, the 
social science teacher, and the history teacher each gives up his 
pulpit and becomes the teacher of his proper subject matter. In 
the ordinary students it can be taken for granted that the ancient 
languages and literatures will not return as mental discipline as 
of old, although English and American literature taught in the 
old classical style should be considered such a discipline, if cor- 
rect and logical composition is included. With these basic 
changes the problem of fitting the Catholic liberal arts college 
into the American scene will not be too difficult. In the first 
place the student will have a liberal basis for understanding 
American culture. For further strengthening the future jour- 
nalist, literateur, or historian for the American scene, classes in 
the American classical writers and studies of the American cui- 
tural and social developments can be added in later years but 
already such a liberal arts student will be studying American 
civilization. 

Actually, the Catholic liberal college does not need a special 
discipline in American studies, if the college program is brought 
into focus. Thus the basic courses in an American Catholic 
program in American studies must be literature and philosophy 
and history. Elementary religion courses must be taught out 
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side the regular curriculum unless the courses reach the tech- 
nical level of theology. If theology is taught on the technical 
level, it must be a specialized program for laymen taught after 
and presupposing the course in philosophy. Scholastic philos- 
ophy is for college students a new discipline and must be taught 
first as a basic course not as a specialist course in all its manifold 
specialities. Its latinized terminology and its baroque subdi- 
visions must be adapted to the American lay student and should 
be followed by a course in the history of the chief philosophers 
using the knowledge of the basic course. English and American 
composition—including logic—and literature should become the 
chief disciplines of this program and not only should the student 
master his native language and the rules for its correct use, but 
he should also read and study the great classics of English and 
American literature. Full disciplines in economics, sociology, 
and government with the technical and statistical information 
proper to each are part of the higher education of the American 
citizen in the twentieth century. European history, from at least 
800 A.D., and American history, taught with extensive readings 
and with the discipline of factual accuracy, must enter into the 
program very early. Mathematics is perhaps the best scientific 
discipline for the liberal arts student unless his preparatory train- 
ing qualifies him for a college course in a particular science. 

After this basic program the student may be permitted to con- 
centrate in any definite field in his later years of study. Granted 
that he has learned to formulate and express his thoughts, he 
can build on this program an American and Catholic collegiate 
higher education. If he prefers philosophy he may concentrate 
on advanced and technical courses in the many subsciences of 
philosophy. Otherwise he can fill out his program in another 
field of special interest. Special American studies would not be 
so necessary in this program to enable the student to understand 
and to master the American environment but a special program 
in American literature and history could be built on this founda- 
tion. Even without these special courses the student of this 
liberal arts program will be placed on a high plane of American 
culture and given the impulse towards leadership in twentieth- 
century America. 

Under this program there would remain little of the supposed 
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conflict between Catholic higher education and American cul- 
ture. Catholic philosophers insist on the fact of the apostasy 
of the American philosophers, but that fact does not change the 
reality that these American philosophers, especially the prag- 
matists, are dominant in American life. American thinkers have 
been able to keep religion out of its proper position in education 
and to offer their philosophy as the only one suitable to Ameri- 
ca simply by pre-empting the field. These pragmatists have 
invaded also the social sciences and literature. The attitude of 
so many scholastic philosophers in ignoring the conquests of 
American pragmatism merely confirms the pragmatist in his con- 
quests. To enable the Catholic young man or woman to avoid 
this false philosophy it is not enough to memorize the principles 
of scholastic philosophy and the catechism. These young people 
need first a practical formation in the basic principles of a liv- 
ing philosophy but they must also know the facts of twentieth- 
century America. They must learn real history, real literature, 
real sociology, and real economics in an atmosphere that accepts 
religious faith and the knowability of truth. Besides the infor- 
mation necessarily acquired by hard work, the disciplines of 
English compositon and literature, of real history, and of the 
factual training in the social sciences will give to the youths, 
correctly grounded in philosophy, a mental discipline that makes 
their wills and minds strong in true criticism and judgment. 

Practically, I think the solution of the problem of a Catholic 
program of American studies lies in the reformation of the Cath- 
olic liberal arts program. Strangely an intensified liberal arts 
course with less formal philosophy and more factual training, 
especially if real theology be added, would not be nearly so 
foreign to traditional Catholic education as the disorganized 
program now being taught which lacks discipline and tradition. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope that educators who are trying 
“to keep up with the Jones” will give up this strangely imprac- 
tical form of Catholic pragmatism and become the leaders in 
an American plan of studies based on a living scholastic philos- 
ophy. But if the superiority of Catholic education is so great 
it will be manifest in the real world and not in an idealistic 
world of abstract ideals from which living America has been 
excluded. 





CATHOLIC LIBERAL ARTS 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By Sister Mary Inviolata, R.S.M., and 
Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M.* 


H APPINESS IS THE KEY to successful learning and suc- 
cessful teaching. The average learner and the average 
teacher might at first glance question such a statement. But, 
when it is examined and pondered philosophically, its truth will 
be obvious and heart-warming. 

Every human person is concerned with happiness. The com- 
mon goal, the ultimate end, of all human acts is happiness, the 
perfect good which satisfies all human desires. It is in the light 
of this goal that every man since Adam has made his choices 
and directed his actions. Here, consciously or unconsciously, 
all human desires, all human ambitions meet in a search for rest 
in the attainment of the good, the true, the beautiful. This can 
mean ultimately only one thing, and all thinking men must 
admit it: man was created to find his happiness, the full satis- 
faction of all his desires in the possession of the Infinite Good, 
the Infinite Truth, and the Infinite Beauty which is God Himself. 

In the beginning, it was so simple. God made man and placed 
him in a garden to enjoy and tend it. And He walked with 
Adam in the cool of the evening and talked with him about His 
garden. And Adam grew in knowledge and wisdom and love. 
As his knowledge awakened more love and his love unfolded 
new wisdom, his happiness was more and more complete, shar- 
ing, as he did, in the Divine Life so abundantly his in Paradise. 

Now, God still walks with men in the garden of His world. 
Amid all the conflicting and manifold desires of the human heart, 
man still presses on in his quest for happiness, hand in hand, if 
he but wish it, with his God. 


*Sister Mary Inviolata, R.S.M., and Sister Mary of the Angels, R.S.M., 
are on the staff of Saint Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MARKS OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Any true philosophy of education must be based on this funda- 
mental realization of the God-given origin and destiny of the 
man to be educated. The study of all things in relation to God 
is the natural way to man’s study of himself, his neighbor, and 
the world he lives in. A person is truly educated whose educa- 
tion has freed him from impediments and enabled him to modify, 
rearrange, use, and perfect created things within the limits of 
his own given nature and the world pattern of which he is a 
part. The liberally educated person has not only an abundance 
of facts and experience, but a mind trained to evaluate this cul- 
tural heritage and to choose what will best lead him to that 
happiness for which he was created. To achieve this facility in 
judging and choosing, the person must be trained early in life 
to use the tools of learning. 

The Greeks had a word for this, only it was a sort of com- 
pound word, “trivium and quadrivium “—another way of saying 
what we mean in a familiar compound word, “reading-writing- 
arithmetic.” And these in a word, Greek or English, are the 
liberal arts. 

A liberally educated man has drunk deep from the well- 
springs of the Judaic-Christian tradition and from the fountains 
of the Greek and Roman cultures. Indeed, the fullness of his 
living embraces the culture and the experience of the human 
race of all ages and places. And he possesses this knowledge as 
an ordered whole, rich in variety, harmonious in unity. 

Does our modern society produce such an ideally educated 
person? Does it not emphasize living to earn, rather than’ earn- 
ing to live? Who is responsible for the materialistic and secu- 
laristic philosophy of our modern world? Men act as they think. 
Who has taught our modern world to think? What part has the 
school had in this confusion of values? 

Ours is the paradoxical situation of a generation characterized 
by multiple and diverse studies of man in his social groups, 
without particularizing roles and functions to the groups so 
studied. This has resulted in nebulous irresponsibility for break- 
down in various areas of human development. Each institution, 
while aware of the “needs of youth,” has dissipated the strength 
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it might bring to meeting those needs by attempting to assume 
duties and functions for which it is intrinsically not fit. Such 
a dispersion of its efforts has crippled the modern school. The 
eminent institution for intellectual development, it has tried to 
encompass in its program a staggering number of objectives from 
those most profoundly ascetic to those most mundane. Indeed 
the school has yielded to pressures put upon it by more primary 
social groups, so much so that it would seem to be guilelessly 
pledging itself to fulfill all social responsibility for the education 
of an individual. Consequently, the student at every level is led 
through such a maze of subjects and experiences that he emerges 
at the end confused, trained perhaps in certain vocational skills, 
but woefully lacking in the ability to interpret or communicate 
effectively and decisively. Convictions regarding the basic 
truths of the world about him and their relationship to that 
greatest reality, his own eternal destiny, are often weak. His 
fleeting and almost chance acquaintance with great thinkers of 
the past is not part of the “ordered whole” which should be his 
possession on completing his school training. 

Thus, it would seem, the school has played an appalling part 
in the disintegration marking modern education, and, indeed 
modern society. 


PROGRAM FOR THE LIBERAL ARTS HIGH SCHOOL 


The school stands convicted. Yet Christian hope opens to it 
avenues of remedy. What can it do? As quickly as prudently 
possible let it return primary responsibility for moral training to 
the home and to the Church, vocational training to the indus- 
tries utilizing it, leisure time hobbies to the home and to recrea- 
tional agencies, and specific civic functions to the political en- 
tities of the state. Let it re-order its curriculum to provide 
every student with the intellectual training which is his due. 

The liberal arts high school in the Saint Xavier Plan for the 
liberal education of the Christian person ideally satisfies man’s 
desire for knowledge. It recognizes his capacity to learn. With 
expert insight into the various areas of knowledge and their rela- 
tionship to one another, it presents them as an integrated whole. 
It presupposes the mastery of a pre-liberal arts program where 
the earliest skills of reading, writing, and calculating have been 
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mastered. The liberal arts high school, then, has for its specific 
objective the perfecting of the tools of learning in the linguistic 
arts and in mathematics. It purposes besides to provide the stu- 
dent with a rich background of facts and experiences; to present 
the content of all arts and sciences; to provide an insight into 
the methods of acquiring knowledge and wisdom; to present 
an historical view of human origins, achievements and destiny; 
to give an enhanced view of more specialized knowledge by 
placing it in the context of all learning. 

Thus the liberal arts high school completes training in the 
skills and anticipates the more profound study of higher edu- 
cation by providing students with the essential concepts of all 
arts and sciences, with insight into the method to be followed 
in advanced study. 

While the liberal arts high school is focused on the develop- 
ment of the intellectual virtues, its primary aim is to so order 
them to true wisdom that the student is empowered, even should 
this be the terminal of his education, to direct his own life most 
effectively for happiness here and hereafter. 

The liberal arts high school program offers the student in a 
four-year language program, training in the arts of effective 
persuasion and in the sympathetic and logical interpretation of 
classic literature and contemporary writing. Ideally the linguistic 
program will include experience in a second language more ad- 
vanced than secondary school foreign language training at pre- 
sent, going beyond the halting grammatical study to an increas- 
ingly more fluent use of the second language, presupposing grade 
school training in the language. 

A four-year program in mathematics will bring the student be- 
yond calculation through scientific arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry to applied mathematics in the fields of physics 
and chemistry. 

Natural science in the first two years centers on the study 
of man, God’s greatest physical creation, in his world. This 
course acquaints the student with man’s physical and psycho- 
logical properties, faculties and functions, and with his relation- 
ship to other living and non-living things. The high school 
science program terminates in the two-year course of applied 
mathematics where more complex scientific understandings are 
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involved in the study of chemistry and physics. Here the stu- 
dent is provided not only with factual data but also with train- 
ing in the scientific method which will be extensively used at a 
collegiate level. 

The story of man’s life on earth will give the student informa- 
tion on the most significant data in world history, American his- 
tory, and American problems, as well as an appreciation for 
man’s approach to the beautiful in the fine arts. 

In the high school program of instruction in religion, a serious 
effort is made to bring the student beyond the catechetics of 
grade school days to an understanding of deeper meanings of 
truths of faith, essentially man’s eternal destiny, his temporal in- 
heritance in the natural and supernatural order, his difficulties, 
and the helps God has made available to him in the achieve- 
ment of that destiny. The course follows St. Thomas’ order in 
the Summa and is integrated with each subject in the curriculum. 

These are the principles, objectives, and program of studies 
envisioned for the ideal liberal arts high school. This program 
should be within the realization of the student of average ability 
if he has been trained in what we have called a pre-liberal arts 
elementary school. That is, if from the beginning he has elimi- 
nated the waste, duplication, and superfluous subjects of the 
present curriculum, and has added those valuable parts of his 
cultural heritage which the present curriculum omits. 

Obviously, this cannot be accomplished all in one stride. The 
first grade pupil of today will, we hope, reach high school in 
six years. By that time the liberal arts high school shall be 
ready to guide him, at the age of twelve, into a program which 
will terminate his liberal arts education at the age of sixteen. 
Then he shall be equipped to continue his education in college 
or in life, as rich in training and experience as the average junior 
college graduate of the present day. 


EXPERIMENTATION WITH THE PROGRAM 


Meanwhile, however, a beginning has been made experimental- 
ly in several high schools conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
of the Chicago Province. A prudential approach to the attain- 
ing of the ideal must include consideration of time and subject 
matter re-ordering. It is in this prudential approach that teach- 
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ers have been trained and experiments carried on, directly or 
indirectly as the teacher desires. 

It is not only because Johnny can’t read, or write, or spell, or 
calculate, but because he and Jane cannot think and judge prop- 
erly, that educators are concerned about them. With Aristotle 
and St. Thomas as their authorities, and the Dominican Fathers 
of the Albertus Magnus Lyceum as their guides, the Sisters of 
Mercy of the Chicago Province have engaged in a program of 
studies for the liberal arts high school which should answer the 
needs of the students and the prayers of their teachers in a truly 
liberal, truly Catholic education. 

Out of three summers of seminars and committee work, and 
two academic years of experimentation in several of their high 
schools, the faculty-administrator groups have arrived at a period 
of experimentation which includes the following: 

For a high school course in logic, called “Critical Analysis,” a 
teacher’s manual has been prepared which divides the subject 
matter over the four years and presents its application to specific 
literary selections, as well as to grammar and rhetoric in writing 
and in speech. 

A beginning has been made in the teaching of a second lan- 
guage in the elementary school where it is hoped beginnings will 
eventually be made for all study of language. No formal plan 
of continuity has so far been set up but the high school language 
teachers are thinking in terms of the integration and will fulfill 
their part when this stage of the program is reached. 

In mathematics, two courses have been constructed: Mathe- 
matics of Numbers for freshmen, a new approach to algebra; 
Mathematics of Magnitude for sophomores, a new approach to 
geometry. In the liberal arts high school, the third and fourth 
years of mathematics and the third and fourth years of science 
blend in a course called techniques of science, in which mathe- 
matics is integrated with chemistry in the junior year and with 
physics in the senior year. An outline for these courses was 
prepared by the committee, and the first steps of the experi- 
ment have been indicated and are to be tried out in one or two 
schools. 

Two courses in biology called “Man in His World I and II” 
are planned for freshmen and sophomores. Detailed and suc- 
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cessful experimentation has been carried on for freshmen in 
three schools. The course combines physiology and psychology 
and correlates these with other subject areas. The students are 
most enthusiastic about this study of themselves. “Man in His 
World II,” planned for sophomores, will follow a similar outline 
in the fields of zoology and botany. 

The program in social science includes courses in World His- 
tory, from Greek history to the French Revolution, for the junior 
year, and American History, including civics and contemporary 
problems, for the senior year. That part of history which deals 
with the origin of man, and the periods up to and including 
Egypt and Babylonia, will be given in the Old Testament study 
in the freshman religion course. The World History course will 
include introductory chapters on the nature of history correlated 
with the course in Critical Analysis. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


These are some of the elements required in working out a 
philosophy of liberal arts education in our hopeful return to the 
tradition of our Catholic culture. And who can say that they 
are easy? It would be impossible to give in detail all that has 
gone into the work here so briefly outlined, or to measure the 
faith and hope and love upon which the Saint Xavier program 
rests. The theory which is the very life of the plan, is also in its 
fullness the very life of the planners. Once we have caught the 
vision, once we have raised our eyes beyond syllogisms and the- 
orems and other ascents to truth unto the true Wisdom which is 
God, then we can the better direct that all things will work the 
better unto good. This is the vision: To co-operate in the edu- 
cation of the Christian person—“to prepare him by the acquisi- 
tion of the virtues of Christ to live with perfect charity in the 
circumstances of this life and thus gain the true wisdom which 
is the life of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 





SUPERNATURAL LIFE: CENTRAL IDEA 
IN TEACHING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


By Rev. Paul M. Baier* 


EACHERS OF RELIGION TODAY use the best textbooks 

and the latest methods of instruction. Results as seen in 
life and in practice should be close to the ideal. From all 
points, however, comes the cry that “many do not know their 
religion.” This criticism is often heard even in cases where the 
now-grown men and women had spent twelve or even sixteen 
years at the study of the Faith. Such failure deserves a down- 
to-the-roots investigation. 


UNIVERSAL COMPLAINT 


Father Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., the world-renowned expert 
on the liturgy and catechesis, writing on “Theology and Kerug- 
matic Teaching,” refers to the dechristianization of the masses 
in no uncertain terms: “We lament their frightful ignorance in 
matters of religion.”? 

This opinion presents the unpleasant truth in a way that rec- 
ognizes the work that has been done: 


It is not really ignorance of the basic points of 
Christian doctrine that we regret. Most people know 
all the sacraments; they know about the person of Christ, 
as well as about Our Lady, Peter and Paul, Adam and 
Eve, and a good many others. They know enough 
about the commandments of God and of the Church. 
But what is lacking among the faithful is a sense of 
unity, seeing it all as a whole, an understanding of the 
wonderful message of divine grace. All they retain of 
Christian doctrine is a string of dogmas and moral pre- 
cepts, threats and promises, customs and rites, tasks and 
duties imposed on unfortunate Catholics, w hilst the non- 


*Rev. Paul M. Baier is assistant pastor at St. Boniface Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. He is the author of Supernatural Life, a booklet 
published in 1953 in which is presented his plan for teaching religion. 

1 Joseph A. a aye and Kerugmatic Teaching,” Lumen 
Vitae, V, Nos, 2 and 3 (1950), p. 258. 
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Catholic gets off free of them. They are averse to be- 
lieving in and acting up to their beliefs, a reluctance 
which, in an atmosphere of unbelief and materialism, 
soon leads to disaster for the individual Catholic? 

Other modern writers and teachers echo the same lament. 
Father Armand Croteau, a member of the Provincial Catecheti- 
cal Office at Quebec, Canada, poses the question “How many of 
the faithful have a sense of doctrinal unity, an overall view of 
the whole of the Gospel message, an even slight comprehension 
of the loving plan of God, an elementary synthesis of the unique 
Good News?”s 

He asks this question in regard to the faithful, and he answers 
that they exhibit a “general and deplorable ignorance” in this 
matter of an over-all view of the Catholic religion. Some teach- 
ers of religion admit in all honesty and humility that they them- 
selves often fail in this unity and synthesis of teaching. 

Mr. Frank J. Sheed adds his voice to the chorus of complaint 
in the small book Are We Really Teaching Religion? He makes 
the statement: “The products of our schools—ten years or more 
after—lack two things overwhelmingly. They lack the shape of 
reality in the dogmas, and they lack any inside knowledge of 
what the individual dogmas mean.”* He adds another point 
later: “. . . there is no order, no hierarchy, in the things they 
have learnt about the faith.”5 


THE SOLUTION: A SENSE OF UNITY 


Cardinal Suhard has wisely warned catechists and Christian 
teachers that it is a mistake to “present Christianity in scraps 
and detached pieces,” a mistake that is “as injurious to dogma 
as it is ruinous to action.”"* His words of warning touch the 
heart of the problem. 

Mr. Sheed argues well for the use of a “frame-work” or a 
master plan” in the teaching of religion. It will help the chil- 


2 Ibid., pp. 258-59. 

3 Armand Croteau, “The Need for a ‘Christian’ Synthesis,” Lumen Vitae, 
IX, No. 4 (1954), p. 642. 

4F, J. Sheed, Are We Really Teaching Religion? (New York: Sheed 


and Ward, 1953), p. 13. 
5 Ibid 14. 


Quoted by Father Colomb in “The Inner Milieu of the Catechism 
Course,” Lumen Vitae, V, Nos. 2 and 3 (1950), p. 352. 
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dren “get under the skin of the doctrine to find what is there” 
and also to see the teachings “as parts of an organic whole, like 
features in a face.”? 

Father Croteau says: “It is extremely important when teach- 
ing christian doctrine to make of it a living whole. The re- 
ligious course . . . must transmit a synthesis, a whole, a unique 
plan, a clear and logical unity.”® 

Father Jungmann, S.J., states clearly what the faithful lack 
in regard to Christian doctrine. They lack a “sense of unity, 
seeing it all as a whole.” That is what the faithful need: a sense 
of unity. The eminent theologian explains his meaning several 
paragraphs later: “We should group the Christian truths round 
a central fact from which they receive their light. As some one 
has well said, they should be presented not as links in a chain, 
but like the spokes of a wheel: seen from the centre, they are 
like rays issuing from a source of light.”® 

These distinguished authorities are unanimous in their opin- 
ions and in their solutions. Many principals in the schools and 
many teachers in their classrooms have known the same facts 
and held the same opinions for a long time. 


THE USE OF A CENTRAL IDEA 


The value of a central idea in any subject is well-known. 
Movements in history; trends in sociology; schools in literature; 
facts and theories as starting points in philosophy. These factors 
in teaching give unity and insight; they bring simplicity and 
clarity; they avoid the evils of confusion, uncertainty, super- 
ficiality and useless repetition. The central idea is the heart of 
learning a subject, and it is also the heart of teaching it. 

The student is the architect of the house of learning, a struc- 
ture that has many stories, many parts, many subdivisions and 
many details. The architect must know the “master plan” of 
the building from start to finish. He may be building the founda- 
tion, erecting the steelwork of principles, laying out an entire 
story of the building or giving his attention to a small section 
on any level. Every detail—even the smallest—adds something 


7 Sheed, op. cit., p. 15. 
8 Croteau, op. cit., pp. 641-642. 8Jungmann, op. cit., p. 261. 
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to the “master plan,” and the architect must know how it fits 
into the central ideas of the blueprints for the completed struc- 
ure. Wisdom and foresight and intelligence direct every effort 
toward the goal of a solidly-grounded and an evenly-proportioned 
house of learning. 


CHRIST—-THE CENTER 


The central source of light in teaching religion is Christ, Our 
Lord. The teacher can sum up all things in Him, can show how 
the doctrines of our faith are interrelated through Him and can 
present with His example a vivid picture of God’s masterpiece— 
His plan for the salvation of all men. Today, religious educa- 
tion tends for the most part to be Christocentric. The trend 
will result in more unity and deeper insight into the truths of 
faith. 

The three authorities quoted above agree that Christ is the 
central Person in whom all parts of the Catholic religion can 
be unified and interrelated. Their views, however, do not al- 
ways present the central Figure in identically the same way. 
A narrow view looks at Our Lord as the Christ of history; the 
wider sense sees Him as the Christ of the Holy Eucharist; the 
Christ of the Mystical Body is the broadest view. Thus, it is 
indirectly suggested that the faithful can learn their religion by 
studying Christ in Bible History, the story of our salvation. 
They can also comprehend Christ in the Eucharist as the center 
of the Church’s sacramental system. Finally, the grand unity 
of God’s eternal plan for men will be seen most clearly by the 
person who contemplates Christ in the very heart of theology 
as the Head of the Mystical Body. 

Three Christocentric systems exist. Teachers and students 
alike recognize the central Figure in each system as the same 
Person. There, however, the good qualities of unity and sim- 
plicity come to an end. The adolescent who knows the earthly 
life of the Savior and loves the Eucharistic God at Mass or in 
Holy Communion simply does not progress easily and simply to 
the understanding of Christ as Head of the Mystical Body. Also, 
if the understanding of a truth is hazy in the mind, the heart 
will never rise with inspired enthusiasm to follow the ideals sug- 
gested. It is a fact (hardly worth mentioning) that the mean- 
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ing of the Mystical Body is not clear to many high school stu- 
dents today. 


SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


Another Christocentric system of unity in teaching concen- 
trates on “supernatural life” as the central idea that unites all 
the parts of a Catholic life into a unified, logical, organic whole. 
Mr. Frank Sheed, in the above-mentioned booklet, refers to 
food as the nourishment of bodily life and to ideas or learning 
as the nourishment of mental life. Then he adds: “But there is 
another life—the supernatural life— and our Lord said that this 
life is Himself: ‘I am the Life.’ . . . there is a life that is Christ, 
and .. . the only food for a life that is Christ is the Food 
which is Christ . . . the Blessed Sacrament.” No doctrine 
could be more truly Christocentric than the Christ-Life in us, 
our Supernatural Life. 


Pope Pius XII declares in the Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body of Christ that the Catholic Church has the power to “com- 
municate supernatural life”!! to her members.. He says in the 
Encyclical on the Sacred Liturgy that “priests become, as it 
were, the instruments God uses to communicate supernatural 
life from on high to the Mystical Body of Christ.”!* That is 
the highest authority in teaching. 

This term is not an ordinary “catechism word,” but the usage 
of it is growing wider and wider. As a central idea, it unites 
many of the varied teachings that make up our Catholic religion 
and its practice. Abbot Marmion is an outstanding example in 
this regard. Almost forty years ago, his inspiring book, Christ, 
The Life of the Soul, used the concept very extensively.1* How- 
ever, the heart of his message was the profound Christocentric 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, an excellent doctrine for purposes 
of unity and interrelation of religious truth but an involved doc- 
trine from the standpoint of clarity and simplicity. His message 


10 Sheed, op. cit., p. 18. 

11 Pope Pius XII, Mystici Corporis (Washington, D.C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1945), par. 63. 

12 Pope Pius XII, Mediator Dei (Washington, D.C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1947), par. 43. 

18 Abbot Marmion, Christ, The Life of the Soul (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co., 1916), pp. 211-237. 
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is hardly the food for beginners but rather something for those 
far advanced in learning and understanding. 

Three subjects are suggested in the title of Abbot Marmion’s 
book. Three approaches to our faith stand out clearly: Christ— 
life—soul. Three viewpoints: a choice is in order. The indi- 
vidual “soul” as a subject in religion would be specialized and 
exclusive. “Christ” as a subject would be all-inclusive but—in 
the Mystical Body—would be difficult to understand and to 
apply. “Life” as a subject remains. 

Life; not the historical life of Christ, but the Christ-Life in 
us is our Supernatural Life. It is Christocentric. It is all-in- 
clusive. It is simple and clear and understandable. A child 
can grasp its meaning in a short time, and a theologian can study 
its depths and its intimately personal relevance for years. 


SUPERNATURAL LIFE: ALL-INCLUSIVE 


We get our Supernatural Life—the life of grace and virtue— 
at the moment of Baptism. It is God’s gift to us, and He will 
be our Judge to take an accounting from us of how well we 
kept that gift, used it, increased it, recovered it (if lost) and 
treasured it. 

That tiny paragraph of only fifty-two words sums up the whole 
subject of Supernatural Life, all of it. Numerous parts of the 
catechism—in seed-form—are already united here and inter- 
related. A child can grasp the meaning of the words. 

We: Human beings. Human life. Natural Life. 

Grace: Sanctifying grace. State of grace. 

Virtue: Three theological and four cardinal virtues. 

Baptism: First Sacrament of the seven. 

God's gift: Sixteen divine gifts in the soul. Our loss of them 
in Paradise and our regaining of them on Calvary at the climax 
of Christ’s life on earth. 

Judge: Reward or punishment. Heaven or hell. 

We kept that gift: Sixteen divine gifts in the soul. 

Used it: Virtues in practice in daily life. 

Increased it: Sacraments. Prayer. Virtuous living. 

Recovered it (if lost): Confession after a mortal sin. 

Treasured it: Our most precious possession—our human shar- 
ing in the Christ-Life—our Supernatural Life. 
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A freshman in high school summed up this all-inclusive 
quality in a very striking manner: “Everything in the catechism 
fits into the picture of supernatural living. We follow the story 
of Supernatural Life from Adam and Eve to Judgment Day. 
If it isn’t in the story, it should be. On Judgment Day, I sure 
hope it is there for me.” 


SUPERNATURAL LIFE: SIMPLICITY 


Simplicity is the opposite of complexity. The unity and in- 
terrelation of ideas in teaching religion solves the problem of 
complexity, and the difficulty of it disappears. Simplicity thus 
leads to insight and to ease of understanding. One should never 
underestimate the effectiveness of insight in the process of learn- 
ing. An example will show that nothing can ever take its 
place. (Anyone can test the memory of a child; testing the in- 
sight of a child is more difficult. ) 

“Two girls are close friends. Mary goes to a dance in the 
evening; Peggy goes to church with her mother. Mary is in 
the state of grace; Peggy is in the state of mortal sin. Mary 
dances at the party while Peggy kneeis beside her mother at 
the church services. Which girl is gaining more merit in the 
sight of God? Why?” 

A class of boys and girls who grasped the meaning of super- 
natural life answered the questions in this “case” with ease and 
certainty. They knew the facts. The state of grace was one 
fact; the state of mortal sin was the other fact. They knew the 
meanings of the facts in the soul of Mary and in Peggy’s soul. 
They understood their answer: “Mary gains merit at the dance; 
Peggy gains no merit in church. We should stay, like Mary is, 
in the state of grace.” 

A freshman high school girl gave me this answer to the 
“Why?” question of the case. “Mary has all of the sixteen gifts 
of God in her soul while she is dancing. God would be pleased 
with her even if she isn’t real pretty and even if she cannot 
dance real well. He looks in the soul, and those sixteen gifts 
give a special value to everything good that Mary does in the 
state of grace. Poor Peggy! She lost all of her sixteen gifts by 
eating meat on Friday. She does it ‘on a dare’ to show off in 
front of her non-Catholic school friends. Her kneeling in church 
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is good and her saying of prayers is good, but that is only ‘on 
the outside.’ It is ‘on the inside,’ in her soul, that God looks, 
and He finds nothing good there. His fourteen gifts are gone 
completely; faith and hope remain in her soul as dead virtues. 
Going to church is not enough for her; she should go to con- 
fession. She threw away sixteen gifts ... for a... for ham- 
burger. What a ‘square’ she is!” 

This insight thrills the heart of a youngster. Boys and girls 
enjoy a chance to display their understanding. They explain 
proudly: “A good action does not always gain merit in the sight 
of God. Men and women who live for a long time in mortal 
sin actually do perform many good actions. However, grace 
and virtue are missing, and these good actions are ‘only-natural’ 
in the sight of God. They need grace and virtue to make them 
supernatural and worthy of merit before God.” 


Youngsters can even understand clearly how these truths are 
applied. They know that grace and virtue made the saints 
great in the sight of God. They know that God does not look 


at the age or the nationality or the color or the occupation of a 
person; He looks at the sixteen divine gifts in the supernatural 
life of the soul. God knows the name and the meaning and 
(most important!) the reality of each gift in the soul; a high 
school boy or girl can make a start in the right direction by learn- 
ing at least the name and the meaning of the sixteen divine 
gifts. A simple application of each one is not difficult. 


CONCLUSION 


Supernatural Life is a central idea in the field of teaching 
religion. It is Christocentric. It is all-inclusive. It is simple 
and clear. Teachers and students alike will find themselves 
penetrating with its guiding light deeper and deeper into the 
heart of the Catholic Faith. They will understand how a brief 
and tiny act today can start a life of grace and virtue (super- 
natural life) on this earth and lead, if repeated often enough, 
to a life of glory in the Beatific Vision at the throne of God in 
heaven. No other central idea can be summarized so briefly 
(fifty-two words!) or can give such an inspiring insight into 
truth so well (even to a freshman in high school). 
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We can follow confidently the suggestions of the distinguished 
authorities quoted before. A master plan, a logical synthesis, 
a system of unity or a central idea will bring much more insight 
and understanding into the field of religion and its practices. 
We will certainly have far less ignorance to bewail, if the results 
actually reach the degree of perfection and excellence predicted 
for them. 

The words of a seventh grade pupil can be a summary for this 
article. Sometimes, the ideas of a thirteen year old are very 
clear; in this instance, they are quoted with full approval. “We 
studied the names of all of those sixteen gifts. They are scat- 
tered here and there in the catechism. You teach all of them 
together and call them ‘supernatural life.’ That name is easy to 
understand. I like the idea of knowing all the gifts of God in 
the soul.” 


Kapaun Technical School, with accommodations for 1,500 high 
school students, was dedicated recently in Kwangju, South Korea. 
Built at a total cost of $115,000, the school received about $36,- 
000 worth of supplies from the Armed Forces Assistance to 
Korea. It is named in honor of Father (Capt.) Emil J. Kapaun, 
who died in 1951 in a North Korean prison compound. 


Rev. James Harper, a priest of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Diocese, and a graduate of the Department of Education of 
The Catholic University of America, became assistant director 
of the National Center of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
tine last month. 





DOES YOUR TEACHING 
NEED A TONIC? 


By Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U.* 


HINGS SEEM FLAT? Pupils uninterested? Time then for 

the teacher to take inventory of the possible causes. There 

are some things to do about that low in your classroom—examine 
yourself, your classroom, your teaching. 

Periodic check-ups are recommended by physicians. A brave 
person wants a candid diagnosis of his condition, accepts the 
facts, and then applies the remedy. Likewise through the cold 
mirror of pupil-teacher evaluation and self-analysis, a teacher 
may discover and face her deficiencies. Statistics show that a 
great percentage of teachers’ imperfections, as rated by pupils, 
has something to do with the personality rating of the teacher. 


YOURSELF 


There are many definitions of the word personality. Some 
say it is the effect we have on people; others define it as the 
ability to get along with others. It is apparent that the most desir- 
able quality of a secondary teacher is the talent to understand 
teenagers and the ability to establish a rapport with these 
adolescents. Many teachers are born with this gift; others study 
to acquire it; moreover under certain conditions it is possible to 
lose this desirable trait. An honest teacher faces her limitations 
in this regard and then works at acquiring or regaining this im- 
portant asset of establishing good relationship with students. 

What then do the Johnnies and Marys expect of you as a 
teacher? Ratings of teachers made by students are fairly general 
in their reasons for liking or disliking a teacher. Teachers are 
tops with boys and girls, not wholly because of their teaching 
ability, nor their intelligence, but also on account of their human- 
relations qualities—friendliness, patience, kindness, interest, help- 
fulness, fairness, and a sense of humor. 


*Sister Mary Xavier, O.S.U., M.A., is principal of St. Mary’s High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland. 
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Does this mean that you should make it your aim to become 
popular with students? This would be a superficial motive, to 
be sure. There is a deeper reason for cultivating the above 
named qualities. It grows out of our Lord’s second great pre- 
cept, “Love one another,” which is not a suggestion or a counsel 
but one of His great commandments. Humanly reasoning, 
though, it is likewise a means to an end. Gaining the confidence 
of youth is one hurdle successfully crossed in order that you may 
pass on to another. When you make yourself acceptable to stu- 
dents then you will more easily influence them into correct ave- 
nues of behavior and study. 

And when all the chips are down, what do teachers want in 
return from students? We want them to like us, too. And 
luckily, forebearance, love, cordiality, and all the other affective 
qualities act like a boomerang—they make a round trip from you 
to others and then back to you. Recently this teacher had “the 
thrill that comes once in a lifetime,” when a group of gentle- 
men, her students of twenty years ago, hearing of her presence 
in town called on her and presented her with gifts as an expres- 
sion of their affection and gratitude. 

Christian teachers filled with the spirit of Christ seek to 
extend His kingdom and with this aim in view make use of every 
lawful means to further that end. Whether you realize it or 
not students are expecting to find Christ in you. Be careful, 
then, that discourtesies and careless grooming do not keep stu- 
dents from finding and loving the Christ present in you. Virtue 
itself offends when coupled with a forbidding manner and sloven- 
ly appearance. 

Could it be a lack of poise and self-assurance which is hold- 
ing you back from success in your classroom? Examine your 
posture, carriage, sitting, and standing. Are you gracious and 
courteous when meeting people? Perhaps your wardrobe needs 
a few replacements. Every lady knows what a new dress, hat, 
shoes, or accessories will do for her. A Sister, because she wears 
the same pattern of dress each day, is not thereby immune from 
the effects of careless or good grooming. A spotless habit, un- 
wrinkled veil, shiny shoes, immaculate and neatly arranged linen 
give a Sister, too, a feeling of aplomb. The students, especially 
of high school age, scrutinize, appreciate, and respect meticulous- 
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ness in a teacher. Why Patty C. and Rena D. even drop an oc- 
casional hint which lets teacher know that she looks particularly 
nice that day. 


YOUR CLASSROOM 


So much for the teacher herself. Now for the place in which 
she works. Is your classroom drab and dull? If as a teacher 
you would delight in having it interesting and colorful, then 
it is up to you to bring interest and color to it. An alert teacher 
is usually resourceful in establishing an environment appropriate 
to the activities in which students participate. Thus the par- 
ticular level at which you are teaching, the nature of the sub- 
ject, the aims of the unit being taught, the interests and ability of 
students will provide the impetus for your selection of illustrat- 
ing and decorative material. 

A teacher cannot do much about the architecture and furni- 
ture of her classroom yet neatness in arrangement of equipment 
adds to the appearance of any room. Cleanliness and order are 
essential to an attractive classroom. Why not use the dust-cloth 
yourself if the custodian’s sight is impaired? While it would 
show a lack of taste to clutter rooms with plants and what-nots, 
nevertheless, a few, carefully selected items can brighten a class- 
room remarkably. Bulletin boards enliven a classroom and chal- 
lenge students’ interests if cleverly arranged with news and no- 
tices. Clippings from magazine sections of our large Sunday 
newspapers often supply current articles and pictures relative to 
subject matter under discussion. Boys and girls always appre- 
ciate seasonal decorations. Let Jimmy P. and Barbara Q., our 
future homemakers, take a hand in keeping the classroom bright 
and cheery. 






































YOUR TEACHING 


There is a third important point from which to consider the 
effectiveness of your teaching. Teaching is an art. While no 
two artists use identical methods in producing a masterpiece, 
yet there are basic laws that all artists follow. Likewise there 
are fundamental rules underlying teaching in all areas. Ac- 
cordingly, if you sell the idea that what you are teaching is 
important, if you are able to make your students realize that not 
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only present but also future goals are significant, if you make 
the student see that teaching is a two-way process in which he 
has the greater part to play, then the methods and particular 
techniques you employ to impart knowledge are almost in- 
evitably rewarded with success. Nevertheless, the following 
practical hints may appeal to you. 

You would like to see students alert and sparkling with life 
in your classes. You can take that class out of hibernation and 
breathe the breath of life into it if you have the determination 
to work at this important task. Presumably you know the sub- 
ject matter you teach. But are you able to communicate this 
knowledge to your students? Perhaps the assignments of your 
pupils show that they are not grasping the subject which you 
are trying to teach. Why? It could be that your explanations 
are not clear, that you take too much for granted. Possibly 
your proximate preparation is inadequate or the fact is that you 
need to vary your methods of explanation. Professional maga- 
zines are teeming with ideas which will give you ideas how to 
make your teaching colorful. Then there are devices—verbal 
and mechanical—for provoking interest which, if you are versa- 
tile, can be employed to arouse your class not only to interest 
but to enthusiasm. 

At times students are receptive to factual material presented 
without much effort on your part; again, to whet their appetites 
you must present your subject a la mode. So an ingenious teacher 
changes the pattern of teaching as the need arises. By inviting 
questions and discussions you can shift the spotlight from your- 
self to Jerry, Shirley, Bobby, and Eddie. At another time an 
anecdote illustrative of the material being taught will quicken 
attention. Sometimes a good joke is just what Billy X. and 
Nancy Y. need to awaken them. 

Another way to change the pace of your classroom is to use 
audio-visual aids which tie in with the subject under considera- 
tion. They can go a long way to supplement and make learn- 
ing interesting. Are you making use of those maps and charts 
which the P.T.A. so generously provided? How about utiliz- 
ing the chalk and board more to illustrate and outline that dry 
chapter in history? Film-strips often bridge the gap which 
verbal teaching sometimes leaves. Frankie A. and Lillian B. 
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who simply did not like poetry sat up and listened when they 
heard Robert Frost reciting his own poems via records. “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner” became alive when seen and 
heard on the screen. Mary K. and Alan L. decided to work 
harder with the speech teacher when they heard their lisping 
on the tape-recorder. But the biggest pay-off comes to a teacher 
who tries to kindle interest when Danny O., a chronic truant, 
starts coming to school regularly because every time he cuts he 
finds out what he had missed the day before. 

Neglecting discipline in a classroom is another pitfall a would- 
be successful teacher avoids. Teachers who take the line of 
least resistance in this important phase of teaching usually do 
so as a sign of appearing modern. Some teachers curry the 
favor of their students for political reasons. Students catch on 
to these weaknesses and look with disdain upon such procedures. 
Youth want inspirational leadership and desire teachers to de- 
mand and bring out the best in them both in conduct and 
scholarship. 


SUMMARY 


By your selection of the teaching profession you actually 
showed a preference for working with boys and girls. This 
choice demonstrated that you have a soul capable of doing 
great things for them. Since an acquisition is, in most cases, 
the outcome of endeavor, you, with the foundation of an unself- 
ish character, will find it within your power to make the sac- 
rifices necessary to make your personality pleasing, the environ- 
ment in which your students work attractive, and your teach- 
ing lively. 

Teaching youth is a sacred trust. Consequently, your dignity 
as a teacher demands that you develop professionally. To make 
personality pleasing, environment attractive and work effective 
should be the aim of everyone but especially those entrusted 
with the formation of boys and girls. Of all these factors, the 
teacher’s personality is the most important. While natural 
talents have an important role to play in the teaching profes- 
sion, yet the influence of a teacher’s personality outstrips and 
dominates the mere influence of imparting knowledge and skill. 





THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH ABSTRACTS* 


A Srupy or THE History AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE FUNCTIONS 
OF THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF WOMEN IN CATHOLIC HIGHER 
Epucation Since 1727 by Kathleen M. Murphy, M.A. 

This study traces the history of the development of the of- 
fice of the Dean of Women or officers performing the function of 
that person in the Catholic women’s colleges in the United States 
and examines the services offered in the light of present-day 
needs, 

Of the 80 co-operating colleges in this study, 54 have some 
person designated as administrative head of the guidance pro- 
gram, although there are as many as eight titles for this officer. 
The first use of the title of Dean of Women in Catholic collegiate 
education was at Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
in 1918. Seventy per cent of the colleges have a number of 
counseling assistants known as Student Counselors. 

This study reveals that all of the various services of the com- 
plete guidance program are available in the Catholic women’s 
colleges participating in the study but there seems to be a lack 
of integration in the guidance programs. In many instances the 
personnel services are being offered and duplicated without 
necessity. It would seem that the average Catholic women’s 
college does not need more guidance personnel, but it does need 
organization in order to progress in this important field. 


Tue History or CaTHouic EpucAaTION IN THE DIOCESE OF 

AMARILLO by Sister M. Rosanna Lee, C.C.V.I., M.A. 

In this study the history of Catholic education in the Di- 
ocese of Amarillo was traced. It was found that Catholicity 
made little progress in the northern part of Texas which con- 
stitutes the Diocese of Amarillo until the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. Catholic educational progress was desultory 


_ *Manuscripts of these M.A. dissertations are on deposit in the library 
of the Catholic University of America and may be obtained through inter- 
library loan. 
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and meager even after the establishment of the Diocese in 1927. 
Prejudice, bigotry, poverty of the Catholics, and lack of priests 
and Sisters were some of the handicaps which impeded the work 
of Catholic education. Though the Diocese of Amarillo even 
today may still be classified as a huge missionary field, pre- 
dominantly non-Catholic, the meager beginnings of the last 
quarter of a century presage a future with brighter prospects 
for Catholic education in the Diocese. 


A Critica, Stupy oF THE CURRICULAR OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
CatuHo.ic Men’s Universities, COLLEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
(INCLUDING CO-EDUCATIONAL) COMPARED WITH THE OCCUPA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE UNITED States by Reverend 
Charles A. LaPenta, O.S.F.S., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to discover the extent to which 
the Catholic men’s universities, colleges and junior colleges in 
this country were preparing their students to meet the occupa- 
tional needs in the world of employment by the kind and num- 
ber of majors offered to undergraduate students by each of the 
institutions. 

The results of the study indicated that more than 50 per cent 
of the 78 Catholic institutions participating in the study were 
preparing their students to meet the occupational needs in the 
fields of chemistry, general biological sciences, physics, history, 
economics, sociology, political science, English, mathematics, 
philosophy, and accounting by offering undergraduate major de- 
grees in these subjects. In all of these fields, however, the oc- 
cupational outlook was best for those majoring in physics, ma- 
thematics, and accounting. 

In all of the remaining fields of concentration offered by the 
78 institutions, it was found that less than 50 per cent of them 
offered little or no preparation or training in the fields of science 
and applied science, business practice, education, and engineer- 
ing. It was found that the occupational outlook for many of 
these fields was either good or excellent. This was particularly 
true for most of the fields of business practice and in all the fields 
of engineering. 

Frnatity AND Its ImpLicaTiIoNs FOR Epucation by Reverend 
Aldo Tos, M.A. 

The purpose of this dissertation was to make an analysis of 
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the principle of finality which states that “every agent acts for 
an end,” and to point out some of the implications that it has 
for education. A concise treatment of the nature of intelligible 
being and the first principles as developed in the Thomistic 
synthesis served as a necessary prelude to the detailed analysis 
of the principle of finality. The implications of finality for the 
educative agencies, both primary and secondary, are shown. 

This study enucleates the fact that finality is a bulwark against 
the view that sees life as lacking an ultimate goal because it 
gives the assurance that man’s life has both purpose and value. 
This is to the benefit of education because the assurance of 
finality illumines the entire process and shows the necessity of 
directing secondary and subordinate aims toward the Final End 
if the process itself is to be truly practical, true, and successful. 
Tue EpucaTionaL THeores oF Sim Richarp WINN LIVINGSTONE 

by Reverend Harold Prudell, M.A. 

This investigation involves a study of the writings of Sir 
Richard Winn Livingstone who is one of the few contemporary 
European educators who is frequently quoted on this side of 
the Atlantic. An attempt is made to evdluate his educational 
theories and principles in the light of the Catholic philosophy 
of education. 

The study reveals that repeatedly Sir Richard Livingstone 
makes the correct analysis and diagnosis of many of the present- 
day social and educational problems but he fails to prescribe 
the right remedy. While he believes that the answer may be 
found in “ancient Greece and Palestine,” he lacks the unify- 
ing principle which moves to Rome and rests with the Eternal 
City. The investigator sees a similarity between the philos- 
ophy of Livingstone and that of Dr. Robert Hutchins of the 
United States—a reactionary to the progressive philosophy of 
the Dewey school. 

ANALYSIS OF THE TREATMENT OF THE CHURCH AND CATHOLIC Con- 
TRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION BEFORE THE PROTESTANT REVOLT IN 
SELECTED Histories oF Epucation by Reverend Joseph Bronars, 
C.M., M.A. 

The purpose of this study was to determine, as far as pos- 
sible, precisely how well, or how poorly, the various authors 
of textbooks in the History of Education have succeeded in pre- 
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senting a factual and realistic picture of the Church and her 
role in education in the period before the Protestant Revolt. 
Nine selected histories of education were analyzed in terms of 
accuracy, adequacy, and freedom from bias and prejudice. 

The analysis showed that all nine authors were guilty of his- 
torical and theological inaccuracies. The criterion of freedom 
from bias and prejudice was not satisfied completely by any of 
the authors. Some inadequacy marred the treatment of the 
Church in all but one of the authors. 


A SuRvVEY OF THE LAy PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN TEACHING Con- 
FRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DocrRINE CLASSES FOR PUBLIC 
ScHoot Pupits by Reverend Thomas Frain, M.A. 


It was the purpose of this study to obtain as accurate a pic- 
ture as possible of the laymen and laywomen engaged in cate- 
chetical instruction. Through questionnaires returned by 566 
lay catechists pertinent data regarding age, sex, and occupational 
and educational backgrounds were obtained. 

The results showed that two-thirds of the catechists were 
between the ages of 15 and 39. The women outnumbered the 
men by a ratio of four to one. Housewives were more predomi- 
nant than any other occupation or profession. Sixteen per cent 
of the total number were public school teachers. Less than one- 
half of the catechists received a full eight years of elementary 
education at Catholic schools. Forty-seven per cent of the cate- 
chists who attended public elementary schools reported that they 
had received less than four years of formal religious instruction 
at that level. One-half of the lay catechists had attended public 
high schools and 60 per cent of these had no formal religious 
training during that period of their education. In the light of 
the facts uncovered, the writer made appropriate recommenda- 
tions for the future training of the lay catechist. 


Dr. James L. Fitzgerald, dean of the School of Business at 
Manhattan College, was recently elected president of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges of Business Administration. 





HIGHER EDUCATION NOTES 


Retiring from teaching this year are two well-known pro- 
fessors of The Catholic University’s School of Philosophy, Very 
Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., dean of the School since its organi- 
zation in 1936, and Rt. Rev. Donald A. MacLean, a member of 
the faculty for the past thirty-three years. 

A thousand friends—Church and state dignitaries, fellow pro- 
fessors and alumni—tendered Father Smith a testimonial dinner 
on April 7. Among other tokens of appreciation for his service 
to the University, he was presented with the cross “Pro Ecclesia 
et Pontifice” on behalf of His Holiness Pope Pius XII by His 
Excellency the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, the 
Cardinal Gibbons Medal and a bronze bust of himself by the 
University’s Alumni Association, and a television set by the 
Catholic Philosophical Association. President Eisenhower con- 
gratulated him by !etter citing his successful career as teacher, 
preacher, and priest. 

Monsignor MacLean, as professor of social, political and in- 
ternational ethics, authored several books, including The Morality 
of the Strike, A Dynamic World Order, Christian Industrial 
Democracy, and Pope Pius XII, Apostle of World Peace. 


Awards won by Catholic college students in the past month 
include the 4-out-of-5 sweep of top prizes in the Whitney Warren 
national competition in architecture sponsored by the Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design by students of The Catholic University’s 
Department of Architecture. A student from the University of 
Notre Dame took the second of the first five prizes. The com- 
petition drew thirty-nine entries representing five schools of 
architecture: The Catholic University, University of Notre Dame, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Oklahoma Agriculture 
and Mining College, and the University of Florida. 

Twin brothers in Notre Dame’s senior class were awarded 
grants for graduate study in two nationwide competitions. Gerald 
Massey received a Fulbright grant to study philosophy at the 
Catholic University of Louvain; his brother James got a Na- 
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tional Science Foundation Fellowship to continue studies in elec- 
trical engineering at the University of Illinois. 

For the second time in three years, a student in the French 
Department of Manhattan College has been awarded a Fullbright 
scholarship; this year’s student is James McCahery, who will 
study at the University of Poitiers. Another Manhattan senior, 
Lawrence Raymond, received the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
special industrial hygiene fellowship for a year’s graduate study 
in sanitary engineering. 

It may well be that many students in other Catholic colleges 
are the recipients of outstanding awards, but we are able here 
to report only those which are reported to us. 


Catholic lack of interest is the chief reason why so few stu- 
dents from Catholic colleges win Rhodes scholarships, maintains 
Father Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., writing in America, April 7, 
1956. After disposing of two other possible reasons, namely, 
discrimination against Catholic colleges and the difference in cali- 
ber between institutions whose students win most of the scholar- 
ships and Catholic colleges, he shows that Catholic college ad- 
ministrators and teachers have done little to select and prepare 
outstanding candidates for these scholarships. Princeton, whose 
total of eighty-nine Rhodes Scholars is the nation’s highest, pre- 
sents each year some twenty carefully screened applicants. In 
1954 the combined total of applicants accredited by all Ameri- 
can colleges and universities was 425. That same year 19 
Catholic institutions presented a total of 21 applicants. In 1955, 
11 Catholic institutions accredited 15 candidates among the na- 
tional total of roughly 500. Two candidates presented by Cath- 
olic colleges won scholarships both in 1954 and 1955. 


Faculty salaries were raised in three Catholic colleges last 
month. The University of Detroit increased salaries an average 
of 10 per cent and also announced plans for an additional 10 
per cent bonus. With 250 lay faculty members at the Uni- 
versity, the 10 per cent salary raise increases the budget by 
$140,000. The bonus to be distributed in the fall is now set at 
a minimum of $400 per faculty member; the possibility of a 
greater bonus is dependent on the success of the University’s 
operation fund drive currently going on. 
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Basic salaries at Gannon College, Erie, Pennsylvania, will 
be increased by $1,000 effective next September. This raise 
will increase the College’s payroll to an estimated $447,000. 
The increases, according to rank, are as follows: instructor, 
from $3,600 to $4,600; assistant professor, from $4,200 to $5,200; 
associate professor, from $4,800 to $5,800, and professor, from 
$5,400 to $6,400. The College has also established a fund to 
assist faculty members in paying the costs of qualifying for 
higher degrees. 

Trinity College, Washington, D.C., announced a 10 per cent 
salary increase for all paid faculty members. 


College credit for workshops, a perplexing problem in many 
institutions, was studied by a committee of the North Central 
Association of Colleges, and the results of the survey made 
are given by Russell E. Jonas in The North Central Association 
Quarterly for January, 1956. The typical amount of credit 
granted per workshop-week is one semester hour. The amount 


of time in clock hours required to earn one semester hour of 
credit per week varies according to institutions. The findings 
of the survey show: “(1) There is no well-distinguished pattern 
with reference to the amount of time required for a semester 
hour of credit in a workshop. (2) In public institutions the 
median clock hours required per semester hour of credit ap- 
proximates twenty-three. In private institutions somewhat less 
is required. (3) The range in clock hours required per semester 
hour credit is very great. Some institutions require twice as 
much contact-time as others.” 


More than 100,000 boys and girls each year with high quali- 
fications for college and universtiy education are not continu- 
ing beyond the high school, according to a report released last 
month after the Constituent Member Meeting of the American 
Council on Education. In a statement prepared for transmission 
to the Committee on Education Beyond the High School which 
is soon to be anounced by President Eisenhower, the Council 
called for recognition of the importance of attracting into col- 
lege teaching more of the nation’s ablest young people. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION NOTES 


Among the 4,330 Certificate of Merit winners in the 1955-56 
national search for students of unusual ability, conducted by 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation, there are 428 stu- 
dents from Catholic secondary schools, approximately 10 per 
cent of the total number. Not listed with the Certificate of Merit 
winners in the Corporation’s recent publication, Certificate of 
Merit Winners, are the 504 students who have won National 
Merit scholarships; a list of these will not be available until 
after May 15. 

According to the Corporation’s report, the Certificate of Merit 
winners are believed to rank in ability among the top “one or 
two per cent of the high school seniors of the nation.” If suf- 
ficient funds had been available, every one of them would have 
been offered a National Merit scholarship. The total current 
estimated cost of the 504 1955-56 scholarships is $3,016,000. 

The Certificate of Merit is an honorary award. While it car- 
ries with it no monetary payment to student or college, it is 
given only to students who have been found to be of unusual 
academic promise. The list of winners is published in order 
that colleges with scholarship funds may know of these able 
and deserving students. 

Of the 428 Catholic school winners, 291 are boys and 137 are 
girls. The five leading states for Catholic winners are: New 
York 49, Illinois 44, Michigan 35, Pennsylvania 33, and Ohio 82. 


Nine unsung heroes will be honored at the commencement 
exercises of St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, New Jersey. The 
College will give honorary degrees to nine laymen who have 
given long years of service as teachers in Jesuit high schools. 
Their years of service range from 28 to 40. This is part of St. 
Peter’s celebration of the Ignatian Year, and it is, indeed, a 
part that fits well into the glorious mosaic of tributes Jesuit in- 
stitutions are according their founder this year. 


To advise youth on forgotten scholarship advantages, 
a group called Quo Vadis, has been formed at the Holy Name 
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Social Center in Springfield, Massachusetts. An organization of 
professional men, Quo Vadis has for its purpose to make avail- 
able to youth comprehensive information and intelligent counsel 
in aiding them to plan their educational programs and ulti- 
mately their careers. The group has a scholarship committee 
which has compiled information on more than 100,000 existing 
scholarships. It has been discovered that many of these scholar- 
ships have not been used in years, because people do not know 
about them. 


A simple formula for determining the number of clerks 
needed in a high school is offered by Owen J. Cook in Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education for April, 1956; “Let N 
equal the number of students in the high school. Multiply this 
number by 1.80, and the result is the total minutes of clerical 
help needed in a high school for five divisions of clerical work.” 
In his study of the problem, with the aid of seventy-one high 
school principals and five experimental schools, Cook found that 
the number of minutes per pupil per day of clerical help needed 
for each of the following clerical functions was: attendance ac- 
counting, 0.492 minutes; school treasurer, 0.259; registrar, 0.175; 
secretary to the principal, 0.514; and secretary to the vice-prin- 
cipals and counselors, 0.360. The total is 1.80 minutes per pupil 
per day. For clerical functions over and above the five men- 
tioned, such as the functions of library clerks, textbooks clerks, 
and cafeteria clerks, schoo] administrators would have to add to 
this amount of time. At any rate, the formula, as applied for 
the five clerical functions described, works out to approximately 
two full-time clerks for every five hundred students. 


Perhaps half of the top 25 per cent of the high school grad- 
uates do not attend college even though the United States has a 
markedly inadequate supply of highly educated people in many 
fields, concludes Elmer D. West in Background for a National 
Scholarship Policy (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1956. Price $1.50). The highest estimate of the 
funds now available for scholarships is $55,000,000 annually. 
One estimate of the money needed to win students who do not 
go to college but might be attracted by scholarship assistance 
is set at $200,000,000. 
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Ignorance of “ABC’s” of Catholic life was deplored by Msgr. 
Martin B. Hellriegel, pastor of Holy Cross Church in St. Louis 
and one of the nation’s best-known liturgists. Speaking to a 
session of the elementary school department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association at the association’s fifty-third 
annual convention, Msgr. Hellriegel said that the liturgical year 
should be a “living reality” in the home and the parish because 
these two institutions are intended to be reflections of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ—the Church. And yet, he lamented, so many 
Catholics have so little understanding of religious feasts that 
they cannot properly appreciate their significance nor derive 
the greatest spiritual and material value from them. 

He also maintained that Catholics today don’t sing enough. 
“We have underrated the educational value of music to refresh 
us in the spirit of the year. People used to sing hymns all the 
time. Why can’t people today, with all their education, sing 
the hymns of the Church?” he asked. 


Pupils’ scores may be low on standardized achievement tests 
in spelling when actually the pupils may have mastered the 
words in the spelling text they use. This is what G. Wilson of 
Boston University and H. Scott of Rhode Island College of 
Education concluded after evaluating the contents of the Modern- 
Life Speller and comparing the articulation of the words of four 
forms of standardized achievement tests in spelling with the 
words in the Modern-Life Speller. The two researchers contend 
that the Metropolitan, Progressive, and Forms V and D of the 
Stanford Achievement Tests are not valid tests to use with the 
Modern-Life Speller since too few of the test words appear in 
the speller. 

Through further study of the selected tests, they noted that 
for the second grade, it is necessary to spell only ten words 
in order to make a grade equivalent of 3.0 in the Progressive 
Achievement Test. In the Metropolitan Achievement Test, if a 
second-grade pupil spells twelve words correctly, then the grade 
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equivalent is 2.4. The second-grade pupil who can spell twenty- 
three words in the Stanford Test, Form V, will make a showing 
of 3.0. Hence, it is possible to choose for a grade a test that 
will make that grade show to advantage. In other words, the 
choice of the test will almost determine the story to be told by 
the testing. These revealed facts might reasonably be expected 
to raise some doubts in the minds of the teacher as to the validity, 
not to say infallibility, of a standardized test. 


A child doesn’t have to be tall to be smart, but it is possible 
that stature is an index to intelligence. A Michigan State Uni- 
versity educator, C. V. Millard, director of the Child Develop- 
ment Laboratory and research professor at M.S.U., disclosed re- 
sults of recent studies which show a possible relationship be- 
tween height maturity and mental maturity. It may well be, 
Millard conjectures, that a ten-year-old child with a mental age 
of twelve is not more intelligent but simply a more rapid grower 
than the ten-year-old with a mental age of nine. 

To ascertain relationships between intelligence level and 
height level, Millard used records of height and intelligence 
measurements of forty boys over a period of years. Through a 
statistical juggling of height measurements, he arrived at what 
he called the “height I.Q.” for each boy. When the “height 
1.Q.° for all of the boys was charted, it showed a striking cor- 
relation with boys’ actual I.Q. According to Millard, this was 
the first time such a relationship was reported between physi- 
cal and mental development. 


Meaningful arithmetic instruction, which is so emphasized 
today, makes it imperative that prospective elementary-school 
teachers have a thorough understanding of the arithmetic con- 
tent commonly taught in Grades One to Eight. And yet, ac- 
cording to a study by J. F. Weaver of Boston University, de- 
scribed in The Elementary School Journal for February, 1956, 
such is not the case. Weaver administered the Glennon Test 
of Basic Mathematical Understandings to 385 college students. 
On the average, these students responded correctly to less than 
75 per cent of the items dealing with the decimal system of nota- 
tion and with basic understandings of integers and processes. 
Furthermore, on the average, they responded correctly to less 
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than 50 per cent of items dealing with basic understandings of 
fractions and processes, and the rationale of computation. Their 
mean score of 44.6 on the test as a whole represented only 
slightly more than 55 per cent of the total items. 

Subsequent to a thorough analysis of the situation, Weaver 
concluded that: (1) the general level of arithmetic understand- 
ing on the part of undergraduates in representative teacher- 
training institutions is inexcusably low, and (2) all too few 
teacher-training programs provide appropriate required work in 
background mathematics that could be definitely helpful in rais- 
ing the undergraduates’ level of arithmetic scholarship. The 
mere fact that an institution required background work in the 
field of mathematics is no indication that such study is suitable 
pre-professionally for future elementary-school teachers. 


Workshop in one “R” is scheduled for June 15-26 at The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. Methods of 
teaching reading in the elementary Catholic school will be re- 
viewed in a twelve-day session conducted by the Commission 
on American Citizenship at the University. 

The workshop, which is of particular timeliness in view of 
the current widespread controversy over differing methods of 
teaching reading, will be under the general direction of Msgr. 
Thomas O. Martin, commission director, and under the imme- 
diate guidance of Sister Mary Marguerite McArdle, S.N.D. 
Demonstration classes will be given at the Campus School of 
The Catholic University of America, and seminars on various 
facets of primary-grade and intermediate-grade reading will be 
held daily during the conference. Among the program leaders 
will be Msgr. John S. Spence and Dom Bernard Theall of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Rev. Elmer H. Behrmann of St. Louis; Sister Mary 
Joan, O.P., of Edgewood College, Madison; Sister Mary Gerard, 
O.S.F., of Alverno College, Milwaukee; Dr. Roma Gans of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. Marian Anderson of 
Boston, and Dr. Constance McCullough of Teachers College of 
California. 

School holidays are being questioned by the Stamford (Con- 
necticut) School Board. Lincoln’s Birthday and Columbus Day 
can be better observed in the classroom than out of school, it 
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maintains. Board members recently passed a resolution propos- 
ing to eliminate these days as school holidays. The solution is a 
proposal only but the Board hopes that the townspeople will 
support the idea. These and other educators believe that the 
school is a place to educate children and that its objectives are 
not furthered by too many holidays. To them, children can 
celebrate a holiday far more satisfactorily in school than by rid 
ing bicycles or playing marbles. 

However, opposition to the “in-school holidays” has been regis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Association and the Knights of Columbus. 
A school holiday shows that the town holds dear the name of the 
person being commemorated, the Knights of Columbus declared. 


Whose brand of reading is the “best buy’? A study pur- 
porting to give a conclusive answer to this question was made 
by Robert E. Mills of the Mills Educational and Testing Service, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. Basically, Mills was interested in de- 
termining the teaching method or combination of methods which 


would be most effective in teaching word recognition to various 
types of individuals, 

He concluded that different children learn to recognize words 
more efficiently by different teaching methods and that no one 
method is best for all children. According to him, the phonic 
method is least effective for children of low intelligence. He 
recommends the kinesthetic method as the best in most cases 
with such children. For the majority of children of average in- 
telligence, the kinesthetic method is the least effective. The 
visual method and the combination of the phonic, kinesthetic, 
and visual methods proved to be about equally good for this 
group of average intelligence. With children of high intelligence, 
Mills refrained from drawing conclusions about the relative 
effectiveness of methods because all subjects of high intelligence 
participating in his study tended to learn words readily regard- 
less of the teaching method used. However, the visual method 
did prove superior to the kinesthetic method for this group. 

Mills feels that his and similar research indicates the need for 
the concentration of energies on finding out which method is 
best for which children rather than on developing a “best meth- 
od” that will serve for all children all the time. 
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The final report of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, which was presented to President Eisenhower on April 
6, recommended that all children, regardless of the school they 
attend, receive “basic health and safety services at public ex- 
pense.” No explicit definition of these services is given in the 
report, but it is generally understood that they include such 
items as transportation, lunches, polio shots, and routine health 
examinations, The report said the question of the extent of such 
services and whether public school funds or other tax money 
should be used to provide them must be determined at state and 
local levels “to reflect existing laws and desires.” 

With regard to the place of private and church-related schools 
in the American educational scene, the report stated: “It is 
a matter of settled constitutional law in the United States that 
it is the right and privilege of parents to send their children to 
such schools. It is a necessary corollary that private groups, 
religious or other, have a right to establish schools of their own.” 

On religion in education, it is maintained in the report that 
church-related or sectarian schools have “full freedom” to in- 
clude religious instruction in their programs of studies. The 
report noted that “widespread discussion and strong difference 
of opinion center around the extent to which public schools 
may take cognizance of religious values and the manner in which 
religious institutions may co-operate with public schools. It 
contained the hope that an ultimate meeting of minds on the 
question of teaching moral and spiritual values in the public 
schools would be achieved in a mood of understanding and toler- 
ance of differing convictions and stated that the present era of 
rapid social changes offers special opportunities to accom- 
plish this. 

On the question of racial integration in schools, the report 
said it “cannot be achieved with equal speed in each com- 
munity.” 


More than 4,400,000 students are now enrolled in the nation’s 
Catholic schools, according to estimates released last month 
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by the Education Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. The estimated grand total is actually 4,423,200, 
an increase of 738,753 students since 1952. 

Elementary schools now enroll an estimated 3,400,000 pupils, 
but by 1960, the report predicts, this figure should soar past 
the four million mark. High schools now have an estimated 
total of 690,200 students and by 1960 this should spiral to a new 
record of about 865,000. These estimated 1960 figures mean an 
increase of almost 100 per cent in the fifteen years since 1945 
in both elementary and high schools. In 1945 the elementary 
schools had an enrollment of 2,086,794, and the high schools 
had 420,707. 

Since 1953, the summary indicates, 520 new elementary schools 
and 120 new high schools have been opened. An estimated 
8.543 new teachers were added at the elementary school level 
and an estimated 3,968 at the high school level. 

Six new colleges or universities were opened since 1952, mak- 
ing a total of 246 such institutions. Their estimated total en- 
rollment is 300,000 students, an increase of 35,272 students since 
1952. 

Five new minor seminaries have been opened since 1952, but 
there were no new major seminaries. There are now 177 minor 
seminaries with 21,200 students, an increase of 3,398 since 1952, 
and 118 major seminaries with 11,800 students, an increase of 686. 

According to the report’s figures, 12 per cent of the elemen- 
tary school teachers and 17.6 per cent of the high school teach- 
ers are lay teachers. On the college and university level, 72 
per cent of the faculty members in men’s institutions and 32 
per cent in women’s institutions are lay teachers. 


A record total of 601 vocations to the religious life last year, 
99 more than the previous year’s number, was reported for the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia last month by Archbishop John F. 
O’Hara, C.S.C. Of the 601 vocations, 319 were to the sister- 
hood, and 282 were to the priesthood or brotherhood. One dio- 
cesan girls’ high school had 72 vocations; in the boys’ schools, 
the highest number of vocations in a single school was 47. 
Twenty-four vocations came from the three men’s colleges of the 
Archdiocese. 
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Vocations from high schools totaled 453, from the elementary 
schols 80, from the colleges 46, and from the non-Catholic 
schools 22. 

In announcing these figures, Archbishop O'Hara pointed out 
that the increase in the Catholic population of the area was 60 per 
cent in 20 years and that Catholic births rose 100 per cent in 
the same period. 


The Archdiocese of New York has just published an Adminis- 
trative Manual for the Elementary Schools, with a foreword 
containing a letter of approval by His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. It is especially well organized and it is one of the 
most comprehensive manuals for diocesan school systems which 
have come to our notice. Authorities in other dioceses will 
find its sixth chapter most interesting and helpful. This chap- 
ter contains the Archdiocese’s regulations on teacher certifica- 
tion, teacher contracts, and parent-teacher associations. Herein 
are given samples of the contract forms used in the Archdiocese, 
something not often found in print anywhere. The Appendix 
offers twenty-three pages of forms used in the Archdiocesan 
schools. One fine thing about these forms is that they are re- 
produced very clearly so that they may be read easily. The 
volume contains a comprehensive index, so much needed in 
books of this kind and so often not given. 

Diocesan superintendents and students of Catholic school ad- 
ministration will find this book very helpful to them. New York 
has a unique administrative organization; its every detail is 
described here. We can place this manual high among the ex- 
cellent ones which have been produced in our diocesan super- 
intendents’ offices in the past five years. 


In the spirit of co-operation which Americans understand and 
like, the new school of Sacred Heart Parish, in Bangor, Michi- 
gan, which cannot be used as a Catholic school until sisters 
are available in the fall of 1958, will be used free of charge by 
the public school district of Bangor until January, 1957, when 
the town’s new public school will be completed. This will end 
the problem of half-day sessions, due to overcrowding, in the 
Bangor public school. Sacred Heart Parish will continue to use 
the building’s auditorium as its temporary church. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, director of St. John’s Adult 
Evening School in Philadelphia, has been named head of the 
new department of Adult Education of the Catholic Educational 


Assocation of Pennsylvania. 


The Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Foundation gave 
$4,425,053 for adult education projects during the year ended 
June 30, 1955. None of the seventy-five Catholic schools of 
idult education got any of this money. 


Of the 13,847 pupils who completed the eighth grade i 
1954 in the elementary schools of the Archdiocese of Philadel 
phia, 86.44 per cent enrolled in Catholic high schools, 13.55 in 
non-Catholic high schools, and .01 per cent went to work o1 
moved out of the Archdiocese. Only .01 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled in the eighth grade failed to pass. 


May 6 to 13 is National Music Week. The musical keynot 
tor the Week is “Music Keeps Your Life in Tune.” 


dis Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chi 
cago, will speak on “Education, Research, Patient Care” at the 
Forty-First Annual Convention of the Catholic Hospital Asso 
ciation, to be held in Milwaukee, May 21 to 24. 


The Institute of International Education has announced a 
National Conference on Exchange of Persons to be held in 
Chicago, December 5 to 7, 1956. 


In March, a New Jersey Superior Court judge dismissed a sex 
ond suit brought to prevent the establishment of the Seton Hall 
University College of Medicine and Dentistry in Jersey City 
Seton Hall has spent nearly $2,000,000 in preparation for the 


College’s opening next September. 


June is National Recreation Month. A special brochure and 
program guide outlining suggestions and plans for the Month 
may be obtained without charge from the National Recreation 
Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York 
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Byzantine Rite Catholics plan to open two new elementary 
schools in Cleveland next September. 


Over 150 sisters, representing about 70 communities, attended 
a series of lectures for directresses of young religious, sponsored 
by the Eastern Sister-Formation Conference, at The Catholic 
University, March 5 to 7. 


Auxiliary Bishop Fulton J. Sheen of New York will deliver 
the keynote address at the tenth annual Vocation Institute at 
the University of Notre Dame, July 12 to 15. 


The fourth annual Institute of Spirituality for Sisters Supe- 
rior and Novice Mistresses will be held at the University of 
Notre Dame, August 1 to 7. 

Three summer workshops in pastoral psychology for clergy- 
men of all faiths will be held at St. John’s Institute for Mental 
Health, Collegeville, Minnesota: July 23 to 27, July 30 to August 
3, and August 6 to 10. 

Faculty salaries at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, 
are to be raised by from 8.8 to 19.9 per cent next September. 


Two new units in the sound filmstrip series of the St. John’s 
Catechism, dealing with the Sacraments of Penance and Ex- 
treme Unction, have been released by St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


More than 4,600 persons participated in exchange programs 
administered by the Institute of International Education during 
the past year. 


The American Council on Education has just released new 
1956 editions of American Universities and Colleges and Ameri- 
can Junior Colleges. 

The Ford Foundation has awarded $135,000 to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
development of an experimental program in foreign relations 
education to be carried out in the nation’s secondary schools. 


An Institute on the Improvement of Reading in Schools will 
be conducted at Fordham University, July 9 to 20. 
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SCHOOL Business ADMINISTRATION edited by Henry H. Linn. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. v + 574. $5.50. 
Administrators already on the job facing problems in school 

business management and professional education students will 

find Henry Linn’s School Business Administration interesting and 
useful. Careful editing of seventeen chapters within the ambit 
of the usual personnel administration and extending even to the 
rare food service management gives this publication undeniably 
handy reference value. Although the editor denies in the pre- 
face that it is exclusively a “do it yourself’ manual, he cer- 
tainly does that and more, as he successfully fulfills his purpose 
in giving the “why” of both common and unusual management 
methods. 

Problems which perplex administrators do not always cause 
wonder in students of that subject who appear able to simplify 

anything. Linn, however, has gathered together essays on im- 


portant aspects of business management principles, practices and 
procedures. With all this and singularly devoid of many foot- 
notes, his treatment stands firmly on grounded conviction that 


there is after all nothing very mysterious, much less exciting, 
about school business administration. Managing the business of 
education is a job and Linn and his associates purport to show 
how it can be effected and with some amount of efficiency in 
their very reasonable approach. Marked by clarity and promis- 
ing some value as a guidebook, the volume is assigned in an 
orderly topical and sub-topical way. Basic definitions preced: 
each chapter, thereby facilitating the reader's ease of under- 
standing. 

Three chapters leap out as best in the text: Debt Service; 
Capital Fund Management; Plant Operation and Maintenance; 
School Plant Planning. Although not much valuable textual ma- 
terial has been published on these subjects, Linn’s attention to 
them is particularly good. Building schools and extending debt 
is fast becoming avocational in America. The author himself 
wrote the first two of these and his thoughts, as well as those of 
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Hill who wrote the work on plant planning, show remarkable 
understanding of questions currently assayed in these fields. 
School Business Administration by very title sounds out the 
problems in schools today and the “why” given for current good 
practice seems predicated on familiarity with these problems. 
Notably absent is bibliography. This causes no wonder, how- 
ever, when one recalls that expert knowledge and practical ex- 
perience in the subject treated are represented by the veteran, 
for instance, Akerly on financial accounting, auditing, and pay- 
roll administration. Pupil and teacher insurance as well as real 
property and liability insurance are simply presented by the 
expert Joyner, business manager of Los Angeles City schools. 
School Business Administration leaves fairly little to be guessed 
at and the administrator or student of education enterprise who 
would capsulate the sound theory of good practice will find here 
ample service for his money. There is always something valu- 
able contributed to a field of endeavor when experts in full 
knowledge of theory and braced by experience in the demands 
of practical situations set down in simple and unpretentious 
style the “somewhat” they have to say. Linn accomplished this 
in School Business Administration. 
Sister M. Rutu A.sert, O.P. 


Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan 
x 
Tue Hic Scuoot Curricutum, edited by Harl R. Douglass. 

2nd ed. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. vii + 582. 

$6.00. 

This volume is intended as a textbook in courses dealing with 
the high school curriculum and also as a guide for teachers in 
service who desire information about curriculum development. 
It is a complete revision of the edition that appeared in 1947, 
and it comprises thirty-two chapters written by some twenty- 
eight specialists in the various component fields of curriculum 
study. At the end of each chapter there are questions, prob- 
lems, exercises, and selective bibliographies pertinent to the sub- 
ject discussed. Since the book contains the contributions of 
various authors, the style is anything but uniform. Typographi- 
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cally, the work is attractively produced, and the only error that 
came to the attention of this reviewer is the misspelling of a 
proper name on page 20 (“Buarino” ior “Guarino da Verona”). 

The introductory chapter points out that the book is written 
from an eclectic, comprehensive, and modern but middle-ol- 
the-road point of view. Its philosophy and recommendations 
are somewhat in advance of typical practices in the great ma- 
jority of schools, but at the same time the point of view of the 
authors is not radical nor the outcome of very advanced, spe- 
cialized, and highly controversial views and philosophies” (p. 9). 
The succeeding chapters cover such topics as the “Psychological 
Bases of Curriculum Planning,” “The Curriculum and Changing 
American Life,” “Sources of Curriculum Materials,” “The Core 
Curriculum,” “Curriculum and Guidance,” “Language Arts and 
Literature,” “Foreign Languages,” “Mathematics,” and “Physi- 
cal Education in the Curriculum.” Although the book does not 
contain a chapter on the philosophical bases of curriculum con- 
struction, enough is said in the volume and particularly in the 
chapter dealing with the “Nature and Function of the Cur- 
riculum” to lead one to conclude that the underlying philosophy 
is that of change which sees “education as human growth and 
development” (p. 3). While there is much in the book that is 
profitable reading for those interested in curriculum develop 
ment on the high school level, there are certain features that 
are anything but “middle-of-the-road” points of view. 

Dealing as it does with such an important topic as the proper 
education of human personalities, the book is totally deficient 
when it comes to evaluating it from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian idea of education and curriculum construction. The role 
that religion must play in the “growth and development” of 
individuals, particularly the adolescents since this book is dé 
voted to the high school years, is totally neglected. This criti 
cism is not meant to belittle the worthwhile contributions of the 


specialists included in this volume, but it is meant to point out 
the all too evident fact that this work, like much of current edu- 
cational literature, is devoid of a proper consideration and 
evaluation of the element which is crucial in the true education 
of the “whole man’—religion. In the few instances where the 
topic of religion is mentioned it is merely incidental, and one 
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wonders what one of the contributors means when he says that 
the confusion of the end with the means is “the invariable ten- 
dency in all social institutions, especially in religion and patriot- 
ism” (p. 86). The role of the Church and religion in general 
is not even alluded to in the chapter dealing with “Community 
Life and the Curriculum.” 

Like so much of the literature in education dealing wirh cur- 
rent problems and proposed solutions, one of the authors offers 
the vague and almost platitudinous “development of ideals and 
attitudes” as a compensation for the modern rejection of “a 
punitive God . . . eternal suffering and hope for immortal hap- 
piness” (p. 103). The allegation is also made that individuals 
who are interested in parochial and nonpublic schools of one 
type or another are “enemies of the public schools” (p. 148). 

Although there are aspects of the book with which it is im- 
possible for this reviewer to agree, the volume does offer its 
readers a comprehensive approach to the difficult problem of 
the high school curriculum. Certainly, while it “is not a thrill- 
ing or inspiring book to read when one is tired” (p. 10) it is a 
helpful guide for those who want a reliable and rather complete 
discussion of the opinions of a representative group of present- 
day specialists. 

Apo J. Tos 


The Catholic University of America 


nt 
Two Portraits or St. THERESE OF Listeux by Etienne Robo. 

Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1955. Pp. 205. $3.00. 

Enter a book which is certain to split its readers into two 
camps—some violently for, some violently against. Such is al- 
ways the case when an author attempts to rend the veil of senti- 
mental invention that obscures the realistic view of many of the 
saints. Within the Church there has always been a well-meaning 
but misleading group who felt they must make this or that saint 
more appealing to the general public by pious invention. The 
result has too frequently been the cloaking of the warm, flesh- 
and-blood person of the saint in a far less appealing mantle of 
sentimentality and artificiality. The touching up of the photo- 
graphs of The Little Flower of Jesus, and the editing and revis- 
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ing of her autobiography, The Story of a Soul, seem to indicate 
that we are once again faced with this situation. The present 
work is an attempt by the author, a Frenchman by birth who 
has done parish work in England for fifty years, to discover the 
extent to which the truth has been obscured. 

Father Robo, the book jacket tells us, has devoted many years 
of his life to historical research with emphasis on original docu- 
ments. His purpose is to subject the evidence to the light of his- 
torical critique and thus to present the true, but no less appeal- 
ing and saintly, portrait of St. Theresa. 

The question of the touched-up photographs is first handled 
in a few pages. However, even in these few pages the author 
seems to belabor the point. Carmel admits that some touching 
up took place; why go to great lengths to prove it? Again, is a 
touched-up photograph necessarily a false one? Amateurs, us- 
ing equipment of the previous century, took the pictures, and 
for this reason one might well question the accuracy of the final 
product. Admitting that a photograph can distort facial features, 
the problem is more what the saint looked like, rather than 
whether the photograph was touched up. And this is the point 
the author seems to miss, 

The far greater part of the book is devoted to the actual life 
of St. Theresa. The principal sources used are the autobiography 
and Novissima Verba, a journal of the last five months of the 
Saint’s life, compiled and written by her elder sister, Pauline. 
The author constantly brings before the eyes of the reader the 
emotional character of the Saint. She is highly nervous, emo- 
tional, sensitive to the extreme, spoiled—a neurotic personality. 
It is this personality that Theresa, with iron will and God’s grace, 
molds into a saint. Every event in the life of the Saint from 
childhood through her last sickness is examined in the light of 
this, the author's evaluation of her personality: her mysteriou: 
sickness after her mother’s death is a nervous breakdown; the 
vision of the Blessed Virgin that occasioned the cure was an 
invention of her imagination; the terrifying interior sufferings she 
describes were caused by her tender, sensitive, emotional tem- 
perament. 

Unquestionably, those in a position to do so have, to some 
degree, minimized the human side of the Saint and presented 
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us with a more “saintly” Theresa—gilded the gold, so to speak. 
Two Portraits of St. Theresa, however, seems to fall into the 
opposite defect. It minimizes the saintly and makes Theresa a 
little too much like us. At the age of eleven Theresa says she 
will be a saint, that her personal glory will consist in being a 
great saint. The author finds this and many similar remarks 
hard to understand. “Which of us,” he says, “would have dared 
plan our lives on these ambitious lines!” The temptation is to 
add “Which of us is a saint?” This attitude on the part of the 
author—seeing the Saint as too much like us—is the flaw that is 
ever present. It detracts from an otherwise admirable presen 
tation of The Little Flower, one that every follower of St. Theresa 
will want to read. Saints, it is true, are very much like us, but 
it is unfortunate for us that the very things that make them 
saints distinguish them from us. 
Rosert T. DONAHUE 


The Catholic University of America 
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THe Hoty Biste, Vou. II, Tae SaprentriaL Booxs (Jos To 
Smacu), translated from the original languages with critical 
use of all the ancient sources by members of the Catholic Bibli- 
cal Association of America. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. Pp. viii + 712. $5.00. 

This is the third volume of the Confraternity Version of the 
Old Testament—the new English-language translation being 
made from the original Hebrew or Greek or from the oldest ex- 
tant form of the text—that has been made by distinguished 
members of the Catholic Biblical Association of America. This 
volume contains the sapiential books: Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, the Canticle of Canticles, Wisdom, and Sirach (Ec- 
clesiasticus ). All of these books are versified by the skillful use 
of parallelism, that is, of the balanced and symmetrical phrases 
peculiar to Hebrew poetry, with rigorous fidelity to the meaning 
of the original, and expressed in simple and intelligible English 
language. 

THomas E. LANGER 


The Catholic University of America 
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Wuat You SHOULD KNow ABout SMOKING AND DRINKING (Junior 
Life Adjustment Booklet) by W. W. Bauer, M.D., and Donald 
A. Dukelow, M.D. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1955. Pp. 40. $0.50. 

Here’s an interesting illustrated booklet written by two promi- 
nent physicians for boys and girls in upper elementary and junior 


high schools on the subjects of smoking and drinking. Present- 
ing the historical, social, and scientific backgrounds of both cus- 
toms in easy-to-read, story-form style, this booklet describes the 
known effects of smoking and drinking on the human system 
and supplies facts for boys and girls who sooner or later will 


have to make a decision regarding the use of tobacco and/or 
alcohol. Doctors Bauer and Dukelow report: “All doctors agree 
that smoking is harmful to growing boys and girls. Alcohol 
when misused injures the body indirectly, dulls the brain and 
leads to highway accidents and other misfortunes such as divorce 
and unemployment.” 

The booklet, while being good, does have its shortcomings. 
Stressing the fact that education will help solve the problems 
which arise from the misuse of tobacco and alcohol, no mention 
is made of the need for self-control on the part of boys and girls 
who sooner or later will have to decide what to do. Bauer and 
Dukelow overlook the fact that it is the faculty of the will 
which is the source of man’s decisions and that if his choices are 
wrong, man will be wrong regardless of how much he knows. 
The booklet could also have incorporated to great advantage 
some of the many statements that have been made by eminent 
authorities on the subjects of smoking and drinking. 


J. A. GorHamM 
Department of Education 


The Catholic University of America 
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NEWS OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


ATHLETIC KNIT GOODS 

One of the nation’s largest manufac- 
turers of campus sportswear and athletic 
knit goods, announces it has recently 
moved to new, greatly expanded office 
quarters, previously a part of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester women’s campus. In 
addition to team and physical education 
uniforms, and sportswear, Champion also 
manufacturers a complete line of college 
specialties, banners and emblems. The 
company is especially noted for its ability 
to permanently process the most intricate 
designs on all material. New address of 
the permanent home office is: Champion 
Knitwear Co., 115 College Ave., Roches- 
ter 7, N.Y. 
NEW ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FILM 

Putting Animals in Groups, a 16mm 
sound film, in color, is now available. 
This 18-minute film introduces children 
to the idea that they can classify animals 
by observing their structures. Distinc- 
tive characteristics of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians, fishes and insects 
are presented in this order. Common 
animals are used to illustrate the simple 
classifications. The film ends with a 
review and summary that ties together 
the essential ideas. The scientitic vo- 


cabularv is kept to a minimum. The film 


is available from: International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 FE. Jackson Blod., Chi- 
cago 4, Il. 
CAPS AND GOWNS 

Caps and gowns for Kindergarten, 
Grade Schools. High Schools, College: 
Confirmation Gown for boys and girls, 
are available from Louis F. Stilz & Bro. 
All garments are thoroughly sterilized 
disinfected and pressed before shipmert. 
Send for illustrated circular, no obliga- 
tion, to: Louis F. Stile & Bro. Co., Race 
and 4th Sts.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. 
PERSONAILIZED RING BINDERS 

Redi-Record Products Company is 
featuring ring binders, desk pads, and 
photo albums, personalized with vour 
school name and furnished in your school 
colors. And ideal gift for those at home. 
Write for complete School Catalog to: 
Redi-Record Products Co., 598 Broadwan. 
New 12, N.Y. 
CHORAL ROBES 

At all occasions, vour School Choir, en- 
robed in colorful fahries by Moore. adds 
an impressive note of beauty. These new 
fabrics are woven from color-locked 
Chromspun varn for life of the fabric, 
and are guaranteed colorfast to light, air 
impurities, perspiration. cleaning, moths 
and mildew. Write to FE. R. Moore Com- 
pany, Fabric Selector SR24, 932 W. 
Dakin St., Chicago 81, M. 
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IMPORTANT AMERICAN DOCUMENTS 
Authentic reproductions of the four 
most important American Documents, on 
genuine age parchment, are now avail- 
able. These documents are exact dupli- 
cates . . . even as to handwriting, of these 
famous papers as on permanent exhibit 
in the National Archives Building and 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. 
Reproduced are: The Declaration of In- 
dependence, The Constitution of the 
United States, The Bill of Rights, and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Write to: 
American Document Company, Dept. 4C, 
Silver Spring. Md. 
NEW ADVENTURES IN DESIGN PRINTING 
The American Crayon Company has 
just announced a spanking new craft kit 
for creating your own designs and re- 
producing them as many times as you 
like. Prang’s Magic Making Design Kit 
introduces for the first time exciting new 
printing techniques that were developed 
after extensive studio experimentation 
and tield testing. Write to: The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES 

The new 1956 Educators Guide to 
Free Scripts and Transcriptions is now 
available. Of the 258 listings in this sec- 
ond edition, 153 are new. The number 
of sources providing these vibrant teach- 
ing aids has increased more than 70%. 
The Guide lists 58 free tapes, 181 free 
scripts, and 19 free transcriptions. To- 
day’s teachers are constantly acquiring 
more skill in the use of films, slidefilms 
tapes, scripts, transcriptions, and similar 
audio and visual enrichment materials 
Order your copy today: Educators Pro- 
gress Service, Dept CER, Randolph 9 
Wis. 


REMEEDI-AIDS SERVICE 

A new service, Remeedi-Aids, created 
in answer to the question, “How and 
where can I find superior reading ma- 
terials for my pupils with a minimum in- 
volvement of time and effort,” is now 
available. The service includes a cur- 
rent illustrated catalog which will be a 
basic reference book of superior reading 
materials. Materials are catagorized un- 
der the functional headings of: Improv- 
ing skills in Phonics and Word Analysis, 
Sight Vocabulary, Reading Readiness 
Materials, Text Story Type Materials, 
Comprehension and Speed Skills, and 
Beginning Reading for Adults. Hundreds 
of reading aids from over twenty-five 
publishers will be available through 
Remeedi-Aids order service. Write to: 
Remeedi-Aids Service, 44 Court St., 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 





What Goes into a Texthook 


OF 
Catholie Schools 7 


HIS is the story of an adventure behind the 

scenes of Catholic education in the United 
States — an adventure in which a publisher and 
Catholic educators everywhere have co operated to 
produce textbooks which conform compl tely to the 
mind and spirit of the Church. 

For many years we have pioneered textbooks 
based on a Catholic philosophy of education, deep- 
rooted in the soil of truth, justice, and charity, and 
planned in accordance with the needs and interests 
of children and teachers in the Catholic school 
system. 

We have endeavored to publish the finest text- 
books possible. We have pledged our complete 
resources to produce textbooks conceived, oriented, 


and determined by the ideals of Catholic education. 


Our textbooks are designed for a Catholic cur- 
riculum — not adapted; they are written by Catholic 
scholars — not merely approved by them; and our 
textbooks, in letter and in spirit, meet the recom- 
mendation of His Holiness Pope Pius XI] in the 
encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth that 
“the syllabus and textbooks in every branch be 
regulated by the Christian spirit F 

We know that the best way to serve the boys and 
girls in our schools, and the best way to win success, 


is to supply the teacher with books which will reflect 


the Mind of Christ. 
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